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VERY one must be interested in the 
f, heroic resolution taken. by Miss 
Fowler (Sister Rose Gertrude), to 

follow in the steps of Father Damian, 

who sacrificed his life on behalf of the lepers of 
Molokai. Among the alleviations of such a life 
few can surpass a thoroughly good pianoforte, 


and this has been presented to her by the. 
renowned firm of Broadwood & Sons, who have | 
sent the following letter to the Pal/ Mall | 


Gazette ¢ 
33 GREAT PULTENEY STREET, Jan. 20. 
Sik,—In reference to the mission to the lepers at 
Molokai, we have had pleasure in setting aside an 
excellent upright pianoforte as a present for the 
heroine Miss Fowler, We shall be glad if you or 
your representative will call to try the instrument 
on or after Wednesday next.—We are, sir, your 
obedient servants, | JOHN BROADWOOD & Sons. 


We understand that this instrument is a first- 
rate iron “upright grand,” constructed with all 
the latest improvements. The fund which had 
been subscribed through the Pall Mall Gazette 


for the purchase of the instrument, will now, | 
through Messrs. Broadwood’s timely generosity, | 


be set free for the procuring of such other 
comforts as Miss Fowler may suggest. | 
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SPEAKING of the Sarasate concert, a Boston 
newspaper says that “the last time a world- 
renowned violinist and pianist joined forces in 
Boston was when Wieniawski and Rubinstein 
performed such works as the Kreutzer sonata 
‘oempty benches. At that time, a Boston lady, 
in the greenroom, ventured to say to the great 
Violinist, with ill-judged effusion, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Wieniawski, I do hope you will stay in Boston 
‘long while yet !? whereupon the witty artist 
made a significant gesture towards the empty 
hall, and replied, ‘We should be pleased to, 
peg we fear to lose the habit of playing in 
ublic 2” 


& & & 


AN INSPIRING THEME.—The people of the | 


Creal : 
reek Islands have a time-honoured custom of 


“amenting the death of friends with music by. 
professional mourners. A lady of Mykonos | 
sve an account of such a wake to the author | 


at Life amon the Insular Greeks. 

a oe “9 was a merchant at Marseilles, 
wae ~s there, was determined to have 
's death, and he asked his wife to 
Sng over his corpse, 


She, poor woman ! pleaded that she had been 
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| so many years in a foreign land that she had | athers, but he explains the leader’s success by 


| quite forgotten what to say and do. 
| “Go, fetch my ledger,” said the dying man | 
| sternly; “there you will find put down all 1 | 


‘have earned. Sing that !” 
& & 


WHERE CAN HE BE FOUND?—A would-be | 
vocal student /og.: “If you know of a teacher | 
who sings divinely, who does not know that he | 
has a larynx or a diaphragm, and who has | 
never written a book on singing, let me know | 


who he is, for he is just the man I wish to go to.” 


bh 


IN a letter to a friend in Chicago, Madame | 
Adelina Patti encloses a small carte-de-visite | 
' photograph, showing the new style of coiffure | 
she has adopted, and makes some playful | 
allusions to her new, bright red hair. “It isn’t | 
blonde,” she writes, “nor even golden brown, | 
but red—bright red of the most quarrelsome 
shade. You know, I daresay, that I am in 
mourning for my sister. Black was never 
becoming to me. I look positively wicked in a | 
black wrap, and with a whole toilet and my 
black eyes and hair I was a most dismal 
creature to look upon. I not only found that | 
the sombre tone in which I was cast had a 
| depressing effect upon my own feelings, but | 
_ was also unpleasant to my friends, and for their | 
sake, as well as my own, I had my dark locks 
brightened.” 

eb & 


AN IMPROMPTU DUET.—-Emanuel Geibel (a 
German poet lately deceased) at one time lived 
with his brother, a professional-musician and 
| an eccentric character. The two would fre- 
| quently engage in musical performances of an 
extraordinary description, the brother impro- 
vising original strains on the piano, while 
Geibel the poet took up a newspaper, and. 
began to sing with melodious voice, following 
his brother’s playing. He generally started 
with the page of advertisements, and rendered 
in martial tones the announcement that a fresh 
lot of hams and bacon had just arrived, then 
told forth in tender and pathetic notes that 
Frau Soandso had been safely delivered of a 
fine healthy boy, and went on to enumerate the 
prices of fruit in an adagio of uncommon sweet- 
ness. The musician, absorbed in his theme, 
| played on and on, and the poet, newspaper in | 
hand, sang to his accompaniment, as he paced | 
up and down the room. We must add that 
these performances were always gone through 
with the utmost gravity. 


& & & 

THE Boston Advertiser tells the following 
amusing story in connection with Mr. Nikisch : 
“Perhaps one of the most unique comments 
ever heard on our new symphony director was 
| that made by an elderly spiritualist of this city, 
_ who is also an enthusiast on music, and claims 
| to have .seen every musical event of any note 
| that has happened in New England for. the 
| last-—-I won’t say how many—years. He has. 
| gone into raptures over Mr. Nikisch, like many 
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asserting that his mediumistic powers are 
highly developed. ‘You don’t see the score of 
whatever he is playing,’ this old gentleman 


explains, ‘but he does. The score is right 
| before him all the time, in the air. 
| prets Schumann or Schubert wonderfully, 


He inter- 


because he can place himself ex rapport with 
the masters and know how they intended their 
compositions should be played. It is not he 
himself who is leading, but Wagner, or whoever 
may have written what the orchestra is inter- 
preting.’ All of which would he hardly worth 


| quoting if the speaker was not so honestly and 
_ thoroughly in earnest about it, for he really 


seems to believe that he ha’ hit’ upon the 
explanation of Mr. Nikisch’s wonderful work.” 
This is passing strange ! 
& & 
A HINbOo writer on music says that singing 


| is the art of speaking very loud in a high shrill 


voice. This, it must be admitted, is a very 
correct definition of Hindoo vocalization. 
& & 
SOME curious details are given in a contem- 
porary about the production of dance music, 
and the sums which are paid for it. We are 


| told that in order of popularity the waltz comes 
first, the polka second, and schottische third, | 


whilst square dances bring up the rear. The 


| prices paid naturally vary according to the popu- 
| larity of the composer. Mr. W. M. Hutchison 
has realized the greatest amount ever obtained 


over a single piece. His “ Dream Faces,” some 
seven years ago, sold at the rate of 40,000 
copies a month, and brought in £16,000. Yet 
the refrain was written on the back of an old 
envelope whilst returning from bathing one 
morning, while staying in Scotland. His 
“Ehren on the Rhine,” which realized £14,000, 
was written one morning, after a restless night, 
between the hours of seven and eight. 
& & & 

MR. CHARLES COOTE wrote a piece called: 
“ The Prince of Wales’ Galop,” which contained 
about forty-eight bars of music, and took him 
half an hour to compose. Yet after 100,00g 
copies had been sold, the copyright was put up 
to auction, and fetched £1000. Of lady waltz- 
writers, Miss Caroline Lowthian and Miss May 
Ostlere are the most successful. The former 
received £500 for her “Bitter Sweet” waltz, 
and the latter can realize anything between £50 
and £200 for a single composition. The un- 
known composer cannot, however, hope to rival 
these figures. ‘To-day dance music only pays 
when a man has a “name” to put on his copy. 
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THE Christmas number of the Zxgdish //lus- 
trated Magazine contained, as has been stated 
in this column, the first of a series of six love- 
songs, composed by Mr. Hamish MacCunn. 
Unfortunately, a serious mistake was made in 
numbering the music pages, which were so 
arranged as that the end of the song came in 
the middle, and the middle at the end. It may 
be assumed, since the cause was so plain, that 
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readers gencrally were not puzzled by the “fault” 
in the flow of words and music, and the whole 
matter has since been set right by the issue of 
a four-page cancel. 
+4 

CURIOUSLY enough, the editor of a musical 
contemporary accepted the song as it stood, in 
perfect simplicity and good faith ; so little sus- 
pecting the blunder in “ making up” as gravely 
to descant, in this wise, upon the muddle it 
presented : “But perhaps the most peculiar 


MAny of our great English painters have 
been practical musicians, or, at least, connois- | 
seurs of the divine art. Gainsborough, for | 
example, though he never had the patience to | 
learn his notes, was passionately fond of music, | 
and played on several instruments. One day ; 
he was so delighted with Col. Hamilton’s play- , 
ing on the violin, that he exclaimed, “Go on, | 
and I will give you the picture of ‘The Boy at | 
the Stile, which you so often wished to buy of 


me.” 
hb hb & 


feature of this song is its strange and original | 


conclusion. So vague and unfinished does 
this sound . . . that the music would seem to 
be a portion of some incomplete work, a sort 
of fragment of some precious Sibylline leaves, 
the remainder of which are withheld, or unfor- 
tunately destroyed. Students of our art, and 
collectors of musical singularities, will find this 
song a remarkable example of mysticism and 
fresh thought. From the pen of so gifted and 
eminent a writer the piece might indeed have 
no little influence on the future of independent 
English music.” 

Our contemporary may be congratulated 
upon the open mind which enables him to 
receive a printer’s error as a ‘‘remarkable ex- 
ample of mysticism and fresh thought.” As 
for Mr. MacCunn, he is now, probably, able to 
imagine the delight of Mr. Bill Stumps on 


hearing that his famous inscription on stone | 


had formed the text of a lecture by Mr. Pick- 
wick. . 
od & 

MADAME ALKANI has been using such spare 
moments as she can snatch from her profes- 
sional engagements in America to write, for the 
New York World, an interesting chapter of 
personal recollections of Her Majesty the Queen. 
Various pretty anecdotes are told of the Qucen’s 
kindness to artists, and Madame Albani gives 
an account of an amusing incident which hap- 
pened to herself at Balmoral. “The Queen,” 


she premises, “has been present at very few | 


concerts for many years past. She occasionally 
has a noted artist to sing or play before her ; 
but this always takes place in private, and 
when | sing at Balmoral there is nobody in the 
room but the Queen, and perhaps one or two 
members of the Royal Family who may be 
staying at the Castle. With regard to these 
little concerts | recall a funny incident. I sat 
down at the piano to accompany myself, and 
was just beginning to sing when the legs of the 
stool gave way, and | rolled on the floor at the 
Queen’s feet. Her Majesty was rather con- 
cerned at first, thinking I must have hurt 
myself ; but when she saw that I was all right, 
she burst out laughing. We all had been rather 
solemn before, but after my tumble everybody 
was so amused that it was a long while before 
| could proceed with my song.” It is not every 
brima donna whose downfall is thus happy. 


eos 

AN absurd story appears in a recent number 
of the Paris A/cnestre/, to the effect that an 
elderly spinster named Miss Annie Guldstone, 
who died in London a short time since, being 
passionately fond of the theatre, left a legacy 
of £3000 to the London theatres. ‘The interest 
of this sum is to be spent in supplying several 
bottles of the best champagne on each occa- 
sion that an actor has to drink wine upon 
the stage. Mr. Henry Irving, proceeds the 
Wénestre/, is made trustee of this fund. If the 
story were true, we should have a good many 


lirst Manager. Some prima donnas are 
never satisfied. 

Second Manager. That is so. 1 once en- 
gaged one who demanded all the receipts of the 
house, but still I made money. 

lirst Manager. How did you do that? 

Second Manager. 1 married her when the 
season was over. F 





GBridtmad in 
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NASMUCH as we have the old style 
calendar here, what has been Christmas 
in England has been anything but 
Christmas with us; and concerts of all 

_ kinds during Christmas week, as we foreigners 
‘term it, were going briskly on. 
Tschaikowsky, whom some style the Russian 


Becthoven, going down Neusky wrapped in | 


his big furs. Rubinstein, as always, was at 
work in the Conservatory, and in fact we were 
as unconscious as possible that in England 
| you were keeping Christmas in the wonted 
merry style. But even so we were not with- 
out our Christmas box—a musical one—here ; 
and early in the weck, when we heard that 
Rubinstein’s scruples were overcome, and that 
out of gratitude to his enthusiastic admirers 
/ who had so troubled themselves over the 


Jubilee, he would play for the last time in the ' 


| Symphony Concerts, our joy knew no bounds, 

and when the rehearsal day came—cold, dark, 
_ and miserable— it found a hall packed at nine 
| o'clock in the morning to listen to the greatest 
| of all pianists. 

He played the G minor Concerto of Beet- 
hoven, and played as even Rubinstein seldom 
does. 

Smoking his cigarettes after in the artists’ 

, room, when we were all crowding around him 
to kiss his hands, he said to us naively, “ Yes, 
1 have played well even although I don’t 
practise; but if I did practise, what a great 

| pianist I would be !”—a statement that sent us 
all into roars of laughter. 

The concert which took place on Saturday 
night was again one. of those oft-repeated 

' scenes,—a crowded house, wild enthusiasm, and 

hours of the deepest enjoyment, hours when 
Rubinstein tested our powers to the utmost, 
hours the memory of which we shall carry with 
us all our lives. 

The last day of the old year we had a pupil’s 
concert in the Conservatory, Mdlle. Josephine 
Narbutt playing the A minor Organ Fugue of 
Bach arranged for pianoforte, and Beethoven’s 
A flat Sonata, Op. 110, most excellently. This 


One met | 
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ary; to conduct ‘his  Maceabiier” and! Yay 
there, and those of us who. are free to go will 
accompany him. 

ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR, 





AAurefia in lgondon, 


— 0 :—— 
| By H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 
BOOK II. 

URELIA, in a dove-coloured evening 
dress (and wearing one of her 
favourite white camellias in her cloudy 
red-brown hair), trimmed with violet 

satin, entered with her arm in that of the 
West Indian beauty, who wore dark yellow 
plush with black lace, and one large red»rose 
in her thick ebony hair. It was a picture for 
Sant or Frank Dicksee—and I suppose:each 
one of us men was impressed in his own way. 
The poet hung back a little. Phcenix posi- 
tively beamed with a certain effulgent and 
| stately gallantry, which had quite an antique 
flavour of powder and periwigs about it; he 
only lacked a sword and knee-breeches—but 
the snuff-box and gold-headed cane did some. 
thing for him, as he bowed low to the ladies, 
Alexis, advancing towards the “tropical 
' humming bird,” as Phoenix ever afterwards 
called her (declaring that “her plumage was as 
| radiant as her song was ravishing ”), introduced 
_her to us as a lover of music—art—poetry. 
| “The good and the beautiful!” added the 
| elderly beau. 
| “ Oh,” she said, “I am always so happy to 
| 
me here—and everything is so refined; and 
| if you love music, that makes every one so 
| happy!” 
This set us all at our ease. I soon noticed 
the poet and Aurelia were in ¢lose converse 
| together—-he was apparently asking after her 
'mother, and she had evidently a great deal 
/ more than usual to say about her materal 
_ relative, who was certainly the most exacting 
and querulous person I ever had to do with. 
Presently Phoenix’ matronly sister—a young 
artist who was a friend of Sartoris, a certain 
rising novelist and an ardent American, with 
democratic and cosmopolitan views of lifé— 
arrived, and, coffee coming in, the guests were 
soon very much at home. 
The room in which we were assembled was 
panelled with dark grass green in two tints, 
hung with Oriental china venetian looking- 
glasses and old venetian chandeliers. The 
thick piled carpet almost covered the floor, 
polished dark. The room was well supplied 
with comfortable low lounges and arm-chairs; 
a picture by D. G. Rossetti hung in one niche, 
draped in velvet and subtly lighted with a 
shadowed lamp ; a large photograph of Burne 
Jones’ “Days of Creation,” on the side wall 
_ against which stood a grand Steinway piano. 
| The chandeliers were lit, but the candles were 
| all shaded, and so were the amber-coloured 
_ lamps that stood about on tables of Florentine, 
| mosaic, buhl, and American inlaid woods 
| Aurelia, who had struck up an acquaintance 
| with the two pretty daughters of the rector who 
| had sung at the winter concert, and who wert 

on a visit to London, had invited them in, af 

they both appeared in light blue as usual, with 
| white roses, looking very pretty —blu 


| course, and apparently highly delighted # 


actors insisting on drinking “ business” being + young lady not only has a great career before being in such a select and artistic 


introduced into their parts. And how much 


more realistically would that business be per- 
formed if the best champagne were substituted 
or the ordinary toast and water ' 


her, but has already gained Rubinstcin’s very 
hearty approbation. 

For the rest, we are going along as usual. 
Rubinstein goes to Moscow, the 13th of Janu- 





| There are always a number of people on oe 
| verge of artistic intelligence who feel . 

_ by being mistaken for or accepted as the 

| thing.” 





be with you in England—you are all so kind to ° 


















. spirits, Miss Aurelia. 
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The freemasonry between truly artistic souls 
is unmistakeable. The mutual perception is 
instantaneous and decisive. They are of “that 
world,” and they know it. They quarrel and 
they adore, but always as artists and not as the 
common herd ; and it is ever the ambition of 

ple who have the desire but not the gift, to 
belong to these close coteries, and to hang on 
to the skirts of genius and sensibility. This 
ig what the innocent Misses Melrose in their 
hearts aspired to. They had just sense 
enough not to sing a duet in such company, 
and no more—and they were tolerably silent— 
usually smiling — moderately admired, and 
quite happy. 

Aurelia and the poet were still ¢¢éfe-a-/éte. 
The inquiries after the invalid’s health had 
apparently merged into some more interesting 
conversation, as I noticed that Victor and the 
young lady had settled down in a comfortable 
padded corner near the piano, and were talking 
rather seriously. As I happened to be ‘looking 
over some of Mayall’s new coloured photos at 
a table close by, my attention was arrested, 
Victor raised his voice, whilst one of those con- 
vulsive tremors, which seemed to shake his 
innermost being when he was excited, ran 
through his frame. “ Life,” I heard him exclaim, 
“is not measured by length but by breadth ; 
it is how much you live, not how long—an 
eternity of thought in a moment—and the star 
blazes up and burns out--your life may flow 
on stagnantly for hours, for days, and at last 
there comes a moment when you say I have 
lived. What has made you live ?—a look—a 
whisper—a word—an image.” 

“Music? say music? I wish you would say 
music.” I thought Aurelia’s voice more earnest 
than the occasion warranted. Why was it so 
needful to her that the poet should say music ? 

“Doubtless, it is the fine ethereal counter- 
part of the inner life—for those that have the 
hearing ear. Some people, they say, can see 
They are clairvoyants ; 
to hear music aright you must, I think, be 
lairaudiant.” ‘i 

“Oh, what a lovely thought! ‘Fhen we who 
love music are all clairaudiants.” 

“Yes,” said the poet, like one moving about 
in worlds not realized. 

At this point Phoenix, who had been con- 
spiring in a little group composed of the Misses 
Melrose and some new-comers, touched Alexis 
on the arm as he passed and said a few words, 
after which I noticed both approached the 
Southern songstress. Presently she was led up 
to Aurelia, and Alexis proposed a duet between 
her and his sister. Alexis himself sat down 
to the piano, and the company arranged them- 
selves comfortably about the room, It was a 
pretty contrast. The dark, richly - coloured, 
Creole-looking girl and the fair northern child 
of the Saxons, with her dazzling but freckled 
complexion, and her reddish aureole of bright 
ml They stood together shining, the one 
bi ich jewel, the other like a radiant star ; 

ere came from the piano the first chords 

: Gounod’s exquisite setting arranged as a 
duet for soprano and contralto of Kingsley’s 
© that we two were Maying.” The girls 

‘ang without music. They stood facing their 
Pe who were irregularly grouped about 
dine The light from one of the venetian 
fe ers fell softly upon their faces. The 
wad came low at first, like the murmur of 

wind In the trees at sunset. The liquid and 
enn tones of the contralto, without a quiver 

— I had almost said marrying into 
bight se ut Softly metallic quality of Aurelia’s 
pga was a perfect combination. 

Bi © two voices swelled out into 
"aging harmony, and at the close of the last 
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verse Felise’s rich voice trembled into. some- 
thing like a vibrato, “Our souls at rest with 
God!” and Aurelia’s also wavered sympa- 
thetically ; but as the closing bar died away 
both voices had regained their perfect smooth- 
ness, and the last words floated and fell, leaving 
a feeling of ineffable yet restful longing, as of a 
soul awed yet tranquillized in sight of paradise. 
There was a subdued murmur of delight from 
all of us, which broke out into applause as the 
two girls turned smilingly to each other. 

“Oh, how it makes my heart beat,” said 
Felise ; “it fills me with content and peace !” 

“TI always feel more inclined to cry,” said 
Aurelia. “I don’t mean the song makes me 
miserable, but there is such a wild soul-hunger 
about that last minor chord, ‘O that we two!’ 
which seems hardly quieted by the peaceful 
major close.” 

The poet had arisen and came towards both 
the girls. His features were working with 
suppressed agitation, his arms and shoulders 
were twitching nervously, he half gasped out, 
whilst his eyes flashed with strange restless 
fire, “It is an unresolved sigh—a sigh into the 
infinite — thought, speech are transcended on 
the wings of an infinite longing. The soul 
mounts upwards out of the heart of earth 
sorrow and earth pain, feeling the joy and the 
presence and the eternal freshness of the 
invisible country, full of the ringing voices, full 
of the tidal pulses” He stopped suddenly, as 
he was often wont to do—his own speech was 
like a melody cut short—he seemed to feel 
that he had reached the limits of expression. 

“I understand you,” said the sympathetic 
Phoenix, “where words end music begins. These 
heaven-sent voices have for a moment taken us 
all behind the veil, where mortal speech falters 
and grows silent.” 

“ This is true, dear Phoenix,” broke in Alexis, 
swinging himself half-round on the music-stool, 
from which he had not yet risen ; “but beware 
of rushing in where Victor fears to tread ; he is 
silent because he feels that the music has 
expressed, for him and for all. of us, the other- 
wise inexpressible.” 

“I accept the rebuke, and hide my diminished 
head, You see, young. gentleman, to what a 
pass, to what indiscretions of language /es 
égarements du cwur can bring us elderly 
bachelors.” 

“ We donot want one of your words recalled. 
I can speak for myself at least,” interposed the 
novelist, whose clever analytical stories, without 
any plot, were abused by the critics and read by 
every one. ‘“ When the music has died away— 
when. the poet is silent, there is still room for 
the heart to ‘stand up and answer, I have felt.’ 
Sympathy expressed is doubled, and we owe 
you a debt for having at the right moment, in 
spite of our severe Alexis, expressed what we 
were all feeling.” 

This reconciling sentiment seemed highly 
to delight Cousin Phoenix, who made great play 
with his gold snuff-box, but forgot to take snuff. 
“Bad habit!” he used tosay, ‘and offensive 
to the ladies — snuff-box an ornament—don’t 
feel dressed without it—-never indulge in the 
drawing-room, you know ”-- 

This was one of his stock phrases (or delu- 
sions), whereupon Alexis would inquire with 
surprise, “ What, never !” and we would all join 
in. “ Well, hardly ever.” Still we had observed 
that when Phcenix was really excited—much 
as he would fumble and wave his snuff-box 
about, and even formulate invisible pinches— 
he never did take snuff, only when the conversa- 
tion flagged, when he was in a difficulty, or 
when he was bored ; and the present occasion 
certainly answered to none of these condi- 


le 





tions. 


As Aurelia was moving away from the piano, 
the artist stepped forward—he was a young man 
with rather full light hair, a light moustache, 
delicate features, and gray blue eyes,—- 

“One moment! I don’t get such a picture 
and such an inspiration every day. I already 
see this one hung on the line in the Royal 
Academy.” 

“In my mind’s eye,” etc., said Alexis, low 
enough to escape general attention. 

“May I ask the ladies to give me one 
moment more—standing together as they did 
just now—only—only, will Miss Aurelia put her 
arm within the other young lady’s, just as she 
did when she moved across the room before the 
song began ?”—and in his eagerness he had come 
close to the girls, who good -humouredly re- 
sumed their places at the piano—“So—so, your 
hand resting lightly on hers thus—-and yours 
hanging straight down—your heads turned just 
a little—as they were when you caught each 
other’s eyes at the end of the last verse, and 
your voices trembled for a moment.” 

The artist was hard at work elaborating the 
position of his models — just as if he were 
already in his studio—and had quite lost-sight 
of the company. 

“Come! come!” said Phoenix, “there is 
but one way—we are not going to be left out in 
the cold. Why may we not have another duet 
—and then everything, including the ladies and 
the artist, will be in s/atu guo ?” 

“On one condition only,” says Aurelia, sud- 
denly growing practical in view of such de- 
liberate inspection, “that every one respects 
the situation, and applies himself to business— 
the artist is to look without listening, and the 
rest are to listen without looking—what do you 
say ?” and she turned to her companion. 

“1 think such a difficult question we must 
leave to the gentlemen’s honour, since it is not 
proposed to stop the artist’s ears or to blind- 
fold the rest of the company ”—-a sentiment 
received with the acclamation it deserved ; and 
so the two nightingales, without more ado, and 
certainly without any malice prepense, selected 
the very duet (by Rubinstein) which the Melrose 
girls had sung in a perfectly colourless fashion 
at the Winter Gardens. 

It was a quiet, restful duet. The young ladies 
in blue exchanged significant and blushing 
glances—the artiste scttled himself at some 
little distance with his pocket sketch-book— 
the poet had subsided into his niche, where he 
seemed to be waiting for the return of Aurelia 
—his excitement had entirely subsided—with 
both hands clasped upon one knee, he swayed 
himself gently backwards and forwards. The 
measured quiet of the sweet strains seemed to 
act upon him like a lullaby. At the close he 
rose not, nor moved—he seemed still listening. 
Aurelia came up to him after the general 
admiration had spent itself, but she did not sit 
down by him again—she merely said,— 

“Well, how do you like our music—are you 
not a little wee bit converted ?” 

“Yes,” he said ; “I never heard music quite 
like this—your singing to-night, and-—and hers 
—if you will have it so—and—and if you care’ 
at all, 1 think I am converted !” 

He had become more jerky than ever again, 
but seemed moved and nervous more than 
excited. Aurelia had the tact to leave him 
alone—she was beginning to read him off like 
a book, and he felt it. 

Cousin Phoenix’ abrupt but significant “eh, 
eh, what then!” recurred to me— I hardly 
know why—and then quick as lightning shot 
through my brain a thought—“ I wish they had 
never met.” Little could I have at that moment 
guessed their future—but I had a dim fore- 


boding. 
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Our Mugdica? Pour. 


(BY THE ONE WHO WAS NOT 
MUSICAL.) 


S10. 
CHAPTER III. 

E had been more than a month in 

Frankfurt, Biilow had been there 

nearly a fortnight, the class in the 


Raff Conservatorium which Biilow 
was to hold, was about to commence, and still 


Peacocke delayed in presenting his letters of | 
introduction to the great pianist, who was 


actually living beneath us, having taken rooms 
in the Schwan Hotel. 


I began to hate Miss C——, for quite apart | 
from Bulow’s musical gifts I had heard on | 
every side he was a man of high intellectual | 
powers ; and to be denied the advantage of his | 


acquaintance through Peacocke’s _ stupidity, 


caused, of course, by Miss C——, I found too | 


much for my patience, consequently I resolved | 
| persistently. 


on stratagem. 


arly the next morning | remarked to Pea- | 
cocke that it was certainly a strange thing we | 
never heard Bulow play at any time, especially | 
as our rooms were above his, and if he did | 
touch a piano--unless, perhaps, it was a vigil | 


one—we must hear him. 

“Oh, the old donkey,” said Peacocke care- 
lessly. (My readers who are not Schumannites 
must pardon this saying on the part of my 
friend, and take into consideration that he was 
really head and ears in love with Miss C——.) 
“ It’s just as well for us he doesn’t, the way he 
mutilates Beethoven té suit his own fancy is 
dreadful, and his reading of Bach !”— 

“Is better than Czerny, you told me your- 
self so once,” I remarked quickly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Ah, but then 
| had not had an opportunity of understanding 
the benefit of the simple in Art, the pure ! ”— 

“The Schumann in Art, you mean,” | said 
sarcastically. 

“ Look here, old fellow, just hold your tongue 


about what you know nothing about!” said | 


Peacocke angrily. 


I felt very savage against Miss C—— for a | 


few minutes, then I asked quietly,— 

“Well, anyhow, when are you going to give 
him our letters of introduction ?” 

“The fact is,” said Peacocke confidentially, 
thereby meaning to be cutting, “I haven’t the 
least ambition over the matter; a fellow like 
Isuulow, whose entire life is made up of one 
series of efforts towards r/‘clame, well !”— 

“Oh! oh!” I cried, pretending to be 
mightily amused, “that’s not it at all, Pea- 


cocke, you have heard what a spitfire Biilow 


is, and—-and you are afraid of him.” 

“A what!” said Peacocke, with a frown on 
his lip and brow I had reason to remember 
from our Eton days. “Afraid, what do you 
mean ?” 

-“ Well, why don’t you go then?” I per- 
sisted. 

Peacocke smiled. After all, he was a good- 
natured fellow, the best of fellows in fact, so 
long as Schumann pupils didn’t influence him. 

“ Well, I suppose we ought ?” 

“And you know, Peacocke,” I suggested 
maliciously, ‘“‘you should take a score with 
you. Bulow is a conductor, and when Manns 
has produced one of your symphonies ! "— 

“Why, yes, 1 forgot all about that com- 
pl-cte-ly,” answered my friend naively ; “but let 


us yo to-day then, and see what he is like at | 


home.” 


That day I communicated the fact of our 


going to my dear Biilow pupil, and at an early 
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hour before dinner Peacocke and I, not knowing 
exactly whether we should take our hats and 
canes, or simply go without them, as we lived 
in the same hotel, arranged the question satis- 


factorily by taking our hats under our arms, | 


and went down noiselessly to the suite of rooms 


tenanted by Biilow. 
As we stood outside the door leading to 


these, I caught sound of a pianoforte, but so | 


faint and far away as not to be distinguishable ; 
then the door was opened and the waiter 
replied to our question if the Herr Doctor was 
at home. 

“Yes, he is at home, but busy.” 

Peacocke handed in his card with the letters 
of introduction. 


“Will you not give these to the Herr Doctor, | 


then?” He added—happy thought—‘ we are 
Englishmen !” 5 

“ Englishmen !” said the waiter hurriedly, as 
he almost threw the cards and letters back into 
Peacocke’s face ; “ pardon, I cannot disturb the 


Herr Doctor now.” ° 


“ Then when may we ca!l?” asked Peacocke . 


‘Who the devil is that?” cried a voice from 
the inner room I guessed at once was Billow’s, 
and immediately the frightened waiter banged 
the door in our faces, and left us gazing at each 
other stupefied. 

I laughed. 


Schumann.” 

Peacocke was quite impressed. 

“ But I bring him three letters ; it is quite an 
insult,” he gasped breathlessly. 

“Well, ring again and insist on seeing 
him.” 

Peacocke paused, hesitated, 
down. 

“ Oh, if he wants to behave like an ogre, let 
him. I am nota policeman nor an idiot.” 

We made our way upstairs slowly. I was 


and cooled 


laughing inwardly at my friend’s discomfiture, | 


till 1 remembered my Biilow pupil, and how dis- 
appointed she would be not to hear something 
of her great Master ; and as a last resource | 


proposed that the letters of introduction with | 
our cards should be sent down by a waiter to | 
Biilow, and this Peacocke for a wonder agreed | 


to do. 

“But wait till dinner-time,” 1 suggested. 
“ Biilow drinks so much lager beer that it will 
be just the time to catch him in temper.” 


Accordingly, whilst eating our dinner we | 


despatched our letters and cards below, and in 
a short while the waiter returned saying, “The 
Herr Doctor wished to know the reason of our 
proposed acquaintanceship. If we were would- 
be pupils, he was sorry to decline us; and if 
we desired only an idle call, he regretted not 
having time for such.” 

“ Well, by Jove!” said Peacocke, nonplussed, 
“that is a man of business for you ; but what 
are we to say ?” 

“ Say you are a musician, that you want him 
to look over your scores,” I suggested nervously, 


| feeling that by this move we were staking our 


all to win or lose. 
Peacocke assented, and in a few minutes, to 


our relief, the waiter appeated saying Biilow | 
| the Opera, so we ordered sandwiches as we sal : 


would be happy to receive us after dinner. 
By this time (he hadn't seen Miss C—— for 


a whole day) Peacocke was as anxious as myself | 
to see Biillow, and we finished our dinner | 


gloriously with some’ old Scotch whisky 
Peacocke had managed to smuggle in, in an 
empty violin case ; and when we decided after 
careful debate that Biilow’s. digestion would 
bear our visit, we sauntered downstairs again, 
this time without our hats. 

TO our disgust, the same waiter appeared in 


“Well,” I said aggravatingly, | 
| “you see, Peacocke, Biilow is not Madame 


j 3 Me 
| answer to our ring, and as we were airily step. 
| ping across the threshold, he barred our progress, 
_adding in an undertone that the Herr Doctor 
| was asleep. 
| “Asleep,” said Peacocke incredulously, “byt 
| he told us to come after dinner, and we have 
| come.” 
“Well, but not immediately after dinner, 
Mein Herren ; every one sleeps here till four 
_ o'clock,” said the waiter deferentially. 
“Well, look here, my man, when the Hei 
| Doctor doesn’t sleep and isn’t busy, just come 
up to No. 20 and let us know ;” and as he 
finished, Peacocke slipped a three-mark piece 
into his hand. 

This time the door was closed on us amidst 
‘profuse bows, and Peacocke and I returned 
feeling we had at least accomplished something. 

For the remainder of the afternoon we 

remained in our room smoking, awaiting the 
} waiter who never turned up, and when five 
| o’clock struck I gave up all hope. Hardly, how. 
‘ever, had the echo of the chimes died away, 
when we heard a quick knock at our door, and 
| opening it Biilow himself walks in. 

We both jumped to our feet whilst the great 
pianist bowed courteously ; we were quite at a 
loss for words; then somehow we found our- 
selves sitting down again, Biilow in our midst, 

_ puffing away at his everlasting cigar vigorously. 
He commenced by asking us why we had 
come to Frankfurt, and Peacocke without a 
blush gave out the thumping lie in answer, we 
had only come for him. 
Biilow bowed. When words fail him, Biilow 


_ has always recourse to a bow; and after we had 


spoken a few words further, he remarked that 

_as it was five o'clock, and a beautiful evening, 
he would be glad to drive us out to the woods 
before going to the Opera. Of course we 
assented delightedly, and what a drive that 
was ! 

Biilow knew all that was interesting by the 
way; he pointed out the: bridge over which 
Goethe used to go each morning on his way 
to school; he told-us the story of the poet's 
life in Frankfurt ; he gave us snatches of his 
poetry, and when we reached the woods Goethe 
loved so, Biilow drew us living pictures in words 
of the forms with which the poet peopled them. 

I never felt so enchanted, so fascinated, s0 

| drawn out of myself; the lovely country around 
| us, the warm perfumed breath of the beautiful 
| spring evening, the fantastic shadows cast by 
the trees on the white sands, the last rays of the 
sun piercing through the dark branches of the 
| trees, with its soft mystic light,—everything in 
| fact. It was like some dream to my mind. 
| “Was I only a month ago the solemn matter- 
' of-fact London barrister, plodding dully along 
life’s paths?” I asked myself ; and Peacocke, | 
looked over at him and found his countenance 
transfigured. 
Biilow talked on unceasingly—now this story, 
now that, brightened at intervals by some steely 
bright flash of wit, until at length we came 10 
one of those pretty rustic taverns that one finds 
over the whole length and breadth of Germany. 
Biilow proposed we should have something 
substantial with our beer, since there 
only be time for us on return to go straight t 


| 
gardens: 

We were completely alone, and except the 
peasants who passed by with their cattle, 
| the waiter who attended us, we were ® 
turbed by anything in human shape. 


covered in one of the rooms a pianolort,: 
instantly he sat down before it. Peacocke wet! 
within ; I remained outside. 


‘on a sort of rustic terrace leading into the © 


How it was I hardly know, but Bilow dit 
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| Afterwards Peacocke told me Biilowhad played | 


the Adagio from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 106, 
| only know, whatever the notes may have been, 
| was never so moved, so touched in all my life. 

German woods are haunted, not with the 
faun and sylvanus, as are the woods about Rome 
and Florence, where the ilex boughs fall over 
on to the soft flower-starred turf, but with other 
spirits more real, more human, with sad-eyed 
Gretchens, with Fausts, and Werthers. It is 
something apart from their charm, Weber: has 
caught a part of it in his music, this. something 


sad, romantic, entirely their own. Something we. 


have in that most perfect of all symphonies the 
Pastorale, as in the “Erl Kénig” of Schubert. 
Beethoven has surely idealizéd it, but how per- 
fect was Beethoven’s music as Biilow interpreted 
it, amidst the hush and. quietness-of these dim 
and lofty spirit-haunted woods! 

Biilow finished, and Peacocke told me after- 
wards he had explained every note to him as he 
played ; then in the soft evening light we drove 
rapidly home. nba 


And what did we not talk about? about 


Goethe, of course—his spirit haunted the air; 
about Shakespeare, which Biilow knew better 
thanwedid; about Kant and Hegel and Schopen- 
hauer, and about Beethoven. aie 

We drove up to the Opera House just in time, 
blessing our stars for the privilege accorded all in 
Germany of appearing in what clothes they will. 

Peacocke clutched my hand as we entered. 

“It's Tannhauser! Tannhauser !” he cried 
excitedly under his breath, as we followed 
Billow up the magnificent stairease and passed 
on to the boxes. sf 

Just as we took our seats the overture com- 
menced, the lights were lowered, and then— 
Tannhiuser ! 

Billow and Peacocke were deep in the mys- 
teries of the music—it was this motive and that 
motive, this instrument and that instrument, 
they whispered about ; they could enjoy outside 
all I enjoyed, the intellectual beauty, but still 
they could not have enjoyed more than I did. 


.l listened entranced. 


Then somehow we got home to our hotel, 
everything seeming unreal and strange. Biilow, 
who looked tired, wished us “ good-night” as he 
disappeared behind his own door, and we 
mounted the staircase slowly. 

“Well, old fellow, is it not a glorious life?” 
cried Peacocke enthusiastically, as he threw 
himself back in an easy-chair. and lit his pipe 
after supper. “ How are we ever to go back to 
our London life again ?” 

The question struck on my heart like a chill. 
“How indeed?” with these glorious woods and 
the glorious Opera House ; as for Biilow, I had 
no words even to satisfy any description of his 
fascination. 

a And Biilow, Peacocke, what do you think of 
Bilow?” I asked an hour later, as we drew the 
sheets about us and made futile efforts to balance 
the feather-beds over our limbs, which with 
Germans do justice for quilts. 

“Biilow,” said Peacocke, as he paused in his 
endeavours—«« Biilow, well do you know I think 
there is not his equal on earth. I think we are 
all slaves in comparison to him ; no, worse, we 
are not worthy to breathe the air he does ; for, 
Alexander,” cried my friend impressively, “he 
played that sonata of Beethoven like a god: and 
then all he spoke about it—you remember those 
\wo first notes, the crotchets A and C#, well, he 
told me how Beethoven told his pupil Ries to 
add them—and you remember, don’t you? how 
heplayed them—how? But what need to speak, 
youhave heard it. You have heard how he spoke 

Goethe, of Shakespeare, of Schopenhauer ; 
you heard the new ideas he so beautifully placed 
us. Yes, he is a king amongst men !” 
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‘And, Peacocke,” I questioned, as the light 
wore out, “what will you say-to Miss C-—— 
to-morrow ?” c 

My friend, if not-asleep, feigned it, but long 
after, in the middle of the night, in fact when it 
was early morning, he gave two, or three loud 
groans in his sleep, so I knew my question had 
gone home. As for me, I heard all the peals of 
bells chime the hours one after another. | 
heard tle country carts that carried the vege- 
tables into the markets rumble sleepily along ; 
but sleep did. not visit me—one of the most 
wonderful interests in life had arisen for me 
in the person of Hans von Biilow. 

(To be continued.) 


Ofe Garcia : School. 


—!0/— ‘ 
(Zo the Edstor of the §* Magasine of Music,”) 
IR, —A marked copy of your November 
number has been sent me, in which itis 
stated that the Garcia method “‘ breaks the’ 
voice,” and that Garcia ‘‘lost his place at 
the Conservatoire because he broke- so many voices.” 
As I gave up a public career to defend scientifically 
this, the only true method, and the only one that does 
not injure the voice, I trust I may be pardoned some 
words in its defence. But, first, if this charge were 
true, how is it that no one has. brought an action 
against the teacher for damages? A few actions in 
this direction would clear the air of much nonsense, 
and expose many an imposture, and go far to divide 
truth from error, We have to observe that ridicule, 
abuse, and falsehood are the weapons of.ignorant, 
jealous, or dishonest persons, and that « generalized 
slander, when hunted down, usdally fades’ away into 
the nebulous regions of imagination. The origin of 
this slander is, firstly, musicians misinterpreting his 
words, and condemning their own misinterpretation, 
as though they condemned him; secondly, teachers 
who have never learned and cannot rightly produce 
voice have put a false_interpretation on his words, 
teaching their error as though it were Garcia’s truth, 
doing serious injury to voices by such false training, 
and the public thereby have given Garcia the dis- 
credit. Thus much for ignorant musicians and false 
teachers. But the slander has also come from the 
public by people reasoning from a Particular to a 
Universal, as logicians would say. . An untrained 
singer, or falsely trained singer, can only increase 
power by increased force, so that loudness means 
effort. Now, the Garcia method produces power- 
ful, voluminous voices, and people think that 
loudness is caused by the same consumption of force 
as they consume, and therefore that the method 
means strain, and only a few survive it. But Garcia’s 
method of obtaining power, and my power, and the 
power of the old school, is 20¢ so produced,—it is pro- 
duced by a balance of natural forces, and acts inversely 
to all other methods. This latter is—greatest power 
equals greatest Will-force, but the old school was— 
greatest softness equals greatest Will-force—two op- 
posite methods of producing similar effects. I can 
only compare the massiveness of the old school to 
space. A listener seemed to be enclosed in voice as 
he is contained in space, and the sound was quite 
another thing to the fractional portions of modern 
voices transmitted through space in a thin line from 
a singer to a listener. 

I believe it was Viardot, not Manuel, who was 
allowed to withdraw from the Conservatoire in Paris. 
The whole controversy centres on the cop de gilotte, 
which is the base on which the superstructure rests. 
M. Jules Audubert says (I am translating), “‘ We pro- 
scribe in the most absolute manner the attack of the 
glottis, proclaimed by Garcia, because in that manner 
of attack one is made to hear a jolt or species of hic- 
cough.” Garcia’s coup de glotte is neither a jolt nor a 
hiccough, but the exact polar contrary,. both physi- 
cally and metaphysically. A jolt is made by will, 
but the attack (coup) is a manifestation of .the in- 
trinsic substance of the chords springing of their own 
elasticity sndependent of will. (See Sir Isaac Newton 











on Elasticity.) A hiccough is an ‘automatic inter- 


mittent reflex action of the diaphragm. One smiles 
when mién in position make Such childish errors! I 
neéd not go throught the crowd of false interpreters, 
including Seiler, Behnke, Curwen, Richardson, etc., 
so only remark that if what they teach is right, the 
school in which I learned, and that made Mario, 
Grisi, Donzelli, Rubini, Alboni, Malibran, Lind, and 
Bosio, was wrong. 

The tendency of matter is towards truth ; if I 
cut my finger, the cut has a tendency to contract, 
not to run up my arm, across my shoulders, and 
down the other arm. In other words, the tendency 
of the body is to throw off disease and cure error. 
‘Now a doctor may, in ignorance, treat a sick patient 
for a disease he has ‘not, and yet the vital force of 
the patient may throw off the disease, not in con- 
sequence of, but in spite of the doctor’s treatment. 
In like manner, the singers we get now are the few 
who have not been ruined by the false training of the 
day—they have run the gauntlet of error successfully. 


| It is other. training than Garcia’s that ‘‘ breaks the 


voice,” and not his. ‘ 

- Art exemplifies, science explains. Science, then, 
must have its facts, and know what facts it wants to 
explain before attempting to explain them, The 
voice production that I scientifically go to explain 
is not the voice production taught by many modern 
teachers, but a superior thing, altogether, undreamt 
of by them. | 

Galen, the celebrated Greek philosopher and 
physician, some sixteen hundred years ago, pro- 
claimed the physiology and natural physics of the 
voice, the false chords ruling and controlling the 
éscaping air as the lips contract it in F, and the true 

ords giving off their nature in controlled sounding 
air as they do in the consonant“V. The value of 
this discovery towards exposing error is’ not 
sufficiently known. Let me make it plainer. The 
law of compressibility of gases (breath is a gas), 
discovered by Bayle in 1662, and. independently 
by Mariotte in . 1679, is as follows :—‘‘ The 
temperature remaining the same, the volume. 
of a given quantity of gas is inversely as the 
pressure which it bears.” Again, ‘‘ For the same 
temperature, the density of a gas Is proportional to 
its ‘pressure.” Now, we know from Acoustics that 
“the intensity of sound depends on the density of 
the air in which the sound is generated ” (Tyndall on 
Sound, Lec. I.), It follows naturally from this, that 
by the compression of air in the ventricles the vbrat- 
ing medium of the true chords varies in. density with 
the pressure from the chest, and produces a Touder 
or fainter sound according to the varying degrees of 
compression ; this could not possibly be if the true 
chords were the limit of the column of air. But 
more, ‘‘ the sweetness and smoothness of the voice 
depend upon the ect closure of the slit of the 
glottis at regular intervals during the vibration ” 
(Tyndall, Lec. V.).. Now, physiologists have shown 
that the érue chords cannot perfectly close by the 
muscles ruling them, as the pressure brought to bear 
is too great (1000 Ibs.); but by my explanation of 
compressed air ruled by the false chords and ven- 
tricles, perfect closure can be ensured, and smoogh 
sound cannot be produced.in any other way. Smooth- 
ness of vibration Mi. on the quality of the 
pressure bearing on the vibrating material, and this 
the Garcia system commands fully, and with ‘‘con- 
servation of energy” to boot: no other system can 
do this, 

To show the value and power of compressed air, 
the followi passage is reproduced from the 
Birmingham Daily. Post of September 16 last :— 


Our English engineers are so constantly in the van of pro- 
ress that something of humiliation must have mingled with 
the surprise excited by Mr. Kennedy’s paper at the British 
iation meeting, showing how much we have to learn from 


‘the French in at least one important development of mechanical 


science. Here in we have been for some years 
engaged in perfecting a system of transmitting power by com- 
pressed air from a central generator; but the undertaking as 
yet can scarcely be said to have passed the experimental stage, 
whilst in Paris the problem has long been solved in the most 
triumphant manner and on an extensive scale, and t r 
transmitted by air was greatly inereased by the. device of 
heating it. 

Blood-heat, we know, is higher than atmospheric 
heat, and that is why the old masters said, ‘‘ Hold 
your breath a little; then start.” The Eiffel Tower 
and the Forth Bridge are both the result of the 
application of compressed air. The 4Garcia method 
teaches the natural physical balance of forces, and 
the automatic action or self-revelation of the intrinsic 
nature of the voice-producing substance, and it is the 
only method that science 
other and conflicting methods science proves to be 
wrong. CHARLES LUNN. 
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proves. to be right, and all © 
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IN ‘THE COURSE OF THEIR WALK THEY APPROACHED A LAMP-POST, TO WHICH WAS CHAINED A LARGE MASTIFF DOG, 
ALONGSIDE HIM HE GAVE A SUDDEN HOWL, AND PUTTING OUT HIS STRENGTH SNAPPED THE CHAIN, 


T was late in “sweet September,” when 
the “ Thorburn Concert-Party” set out 
upon their travels, Manchester being the 
first halting-place. There seemed every 

prospect that the tour would prove a pleasant 
one to all concerned, for the weather was lovely, 
Thorburn’s name alone was enough to make 
success assured, and, last but not least, there 
was every reason to believe that the other 
members of the party would turn out sufficiently 
agreeable travelling companions. 


Our leading lady, Madame Minette, was a ! 


lively coquettish little creature of seventeen in 
manners and habits, but of seven-and-thirty 
according to the disinterested testimony of her 
dearest friends. The fact was, she had made 
her first appearance in public at a very tender 
age as an infant prodigy, and an infant prodigy 
she had remained so long that I believe she had 
never thoroughly realized that she was grown up. 

Consequently, she was always dancing, 
laughing, and skipping about in a would-be 
engaging, but really rather irritating manner. 
On the other hand, she was a thoroughly good- 
natured little woman, who did not stand too 
much upon her rights, which latter fact pro- 
mised well for the peaceful conduct of the tour. 
As a singer, Madame Minette took a high place 
in her profession. 
trained voice, and the “ fireworks” to which 
she usually treated her audience were always a 
success ; they never fizzled or refused to go off. 


Miss Daventry, the contralto, was a very | 


different order of being. She was very young 
at that time, not more than nineteen, I believe ; 
extremely pretty, and blessed with a deliciously 
sympathetic voice, not as yet fully developed, 
but so fresh and full of unconscious pathos that 
one quite dreaded the time when she should 
have become an experienced “old hand” with 


She had a flexible, well- | 
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| all the stereotyped tricks and artifices. Al- 
| though perfectly self-possessed upon the stage, 
| in private life she was quiet and rather timid in 
her manner, and always travelled with an 
elderly lady whom she called “ Aunt Harry,” 
; and who watched over her like a dragon. The 
elder Miss Daventry, whom some. members of 
| the party soon got into the habit of calling “Old 
| Harry” behind her back, took a dislike at first 
| sight to Madame Minette, with whom she had 
subsequently many exciting sparring-matches. 


guished for nothing beyond his fine voice 


ll 


Herr Bockmann, our baritone, was distin- | 
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except his intense anxiety to learn our language, | 
more especially the pronunciation, which nearly | 


drove him to distraction. 
appealing to us for rules for his guidance, which 
we, of course, were wholly unable to give. The 
only other member of the party besides Thor- 
burn and myself was Mr. Day, the accompanist, 


He was always | 


a young man with a waxed moustache, a_ 
swagger, and an eye-glass, who, judging from | 


his manner, considered himself of more im- 
portance than all the rest of us put together. 
At our last interview before we started, Thor- 
burn said that he had a favour to ask of me. 
“Favour!” I said. ‘ What-are you talking 
about, old fellow? 
next few weeks you are to be master, and I am 


| putting her hands over her ears, and dec i 
ing she should have softening of the braia ‘a 


Remember that for the | 


to be man. You have only to give your orders, | 


| and I shall fly to obey them, for fear I should 
_ * get the sack.’” 

He laughed. 

“T only wanted to ask you to try and engage 
a room for yourself next mine wherever we 
stop. Also, though it sounds unfriendly and 
churlish to say so, I want you to promise me 
never to go into my room without my per- 
mission, and never to touch my piano. I hope 
you won’t be offended at such plain speaking, 
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but I am sure it js 
best for both ofus,” 
ws “ Of course,” I 
said. “I should 
never think of 
taking offence at 
anything you 
_ Might say. But 
are you going to 
take that old 
machine of yours 
about with you 
wherever you go?” 

“Yes,” he te. 
plied, ‘I should 

- feel lost without 
it. Besides, it 

"takes to pieces $0 
easily, and packs 
up into such small 
compass, that it 
is not much more 
trouble to take 
about than a harp 
or even a double- 
bass.” 

The brilliant 
success which our 
party obtained at 

: their first concert 
in Manchester was 
an earnest of what 
we might expect 


the tour. While 
all the artists were 
enthusiastically 
received,  Thor- 
burn was_ indubi- 
tably the king of 
the evening, which 
was only right and 
proper. We were all in the best of spirits when 
we sat down to supper in the coffee-room of 


JUST AS THEY CAME 


the hotel after the concert was over. Even 


Thorburn grew quite cheerful for him under 
the influence of Miss Daventry’s bright eyes 
and sweet smile. Bockmann lost no time 2 
mounting his hobby-horse and trying to badger 
us into giving him some valuable hints on the 
subject of English pronunciation. The eccet 
tricities of “dough,” “tough,” “ plough,” ée. 
he had long ago given up in despair, but he 
was fast becoming almost tearful over word: 


| ending in “ull” and “ oll.” 


“ Look here,” he wailed, “you laugh at m 
if I ask you to pill up the window, and yo 
correct me when I carefully observe that the 
weather is dill, You don’t understand me i 
I talk of paying téll, and you look as it wet 
Greek to you when I say I am going to give# 


child a doll. Then as to the difference be 


tween row and row "— 
Here he was interrupted by cries for met) 
from the rest of the party; Madame Minette 


he went on like that. Just. then sounds 
music were heard, apparently proceeding fron 
a room exactly over that in which we 
seated. 


“Why !” exclaimed Miss Daventry, “some 


one is playing that piece of Schubert's 
you played to-night, Mr, Thorburn. n¢ 
the ‘Moments Musicaux,’ isn’t it?” 

1 call it very i 


As we listened, the music, sudde 
and the next instant we. were 
violent thump against the door of the 


room. Madame Minette screamed with tem™ 


during the rest of | 


. inent of them’ 

marked Day, “ because they must know pe 

fectly well that.you can hear them.” if 
“ct 
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excitable fellow who or nin ] IT 
. would talk to himself. sc) Sia nh Ht | 
Often he seemed to — 77 “tli 

hI 





and I rushed to the door, and flung it wide open. | struggle for the mastery between player and 
To our surprise, there was absolutely nothing to _ instrument. The latter must have been caused 
be seen in the passage outside. ; _ by the gear getting out of order. 

“Tt must have been some tipsy man trying to _ It may be thought by the uninitiated that life 


ind his room,” said the elder Miss Daventry, on tour is full of interest and excitement to all | 
had a pleasing habit of imagining every concerned. Perhaps it may be to the prin- | 


pot man she saw was the worse for drink. | Cipals, though even that I take leave to doubt ; 


“Well, he must have got it pretty bad,” ob- | personally, in my humble capacity of looker-on, | 
served Day ; “it sounded like a cask rolling.up | —for the business arrangements took but very | 


against the door.” little of my time,--I found that when once the 
Here Thorburn rose, and. begged. that we | novelty of the thing had worn off, there was a 
would excuse him, as he felt rather tired. He decided sameness about the incidents and 
certainly looked desperately ill, as we all agreed adventures of the route. 
after he had left us. i : The hotels at which one stays are exactly 
It was fortunate that I was a sound sleeper, alike, and produce the same waiters, the same 
and that my nerves were good, otherwise I bagmen, and even the same beef-steaks. |. The 
should soon have regretted my promise to audiences, too, bear. a- strong. family resem- 
occupy a room next Thorburn’s.. _ Strange | blance to each other.. In the front row there is 
sounds used to come from the adjoining | invariably an old lady with a red woollen shawl 
chamber, but according: to'| my wont I put and an obirusive.cap, who is accompanied.by a 


them all down to natural causes. I used to , fussy gentleman.with.a. grey beard;and a shiny | 


hear talking when I knew that my. friend was | bald head. . I do not know why it is that. the 
alone in his room; J). pee 

but then Thorburn 
was just the sort of 


be re- arranging all 
the furniture, and the 
piano might be heard 
at any hour of the day 
or night. 

I was quite easy in 
my mind with regard 
tomy friend’s apparent 
eccentricities, because 
a discovery that I 
made in the course of 
the first week of our 
tour seemed to me 
satisfactorily to ex- 
plain away all that 
had hitherto appeared 
mysteriousabout either 
himself or his instru- 
ment. It was the after- 
noon after our arrival 
in York, where we 
gave a couple of con- 
certs, that I heard 
Thorburn come out 
of his room, lock the 
door after him, and 
take out the . key. 
Scarcely had the sound 
of his footsteps died 
away than, to my in- 
tense surprise, some : 
one began to play the piano in the next room. | people in the front row should always be the 

Fearing that a stranger had found his way in, | most uninteresting in appearance, unless it be 
I went to the door, where, as the key was gone, | that they are put there out of a considerate desire 
It was easy to see through the key-hole.. 1 | Not to distract the attention of the performers. 
could scarcely believe my eyes when I. per- | Of course I had more leisure to observe all 
cewed that no one was seated at the piano; | these trifles than the rest. of the party, who 
He instrument was closed, and was playing in | always seemed to be occupied in thinking what 
egg manner entirely of its own accord. | they should.eat, what they should drink, and 
ni all at once a solution. of the mystery |. what they should put on, in preparation for the 

ed upon me. Of course, I told myself, | evening’s concert. I was amused to find that 
oy tneans had invented one of those appliances | each of the singers possessed some precious 
lie _ which a piano can be: played | specific, in which they had an almost fanatical 
Such in Cally as well as in the ordinary way. belief.. Madame Minette, would have refused 
Pi protons were more of a novelty at the | to sing had she at any, time, been unable to 
so which I am writing than they.are at the | obtain a..particular, make of .lemon, tablet. 
tem, t an but I had occasionally heard of | Moreover, she invariably wore a piece.of what 
Pe Seda however, feeling inspired with | she termed a “lucky gown.” This, it appeared, 

This err for either makers or players. | was.a costume in which she had gained some 
lie accounted, quite naturally for | of her first and greatest successes, and since it 
ses $ objection to any one, touching the had been, worn out she insisted on having a 
si Of request to. me not to go into his small piece of it inserted in the lining of every 
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WHEN THE OPPOSITE DOOR OPENED, AND AUNT HARRY, @/éas MISS DAVENTRY, SENIOR, PUT OUT 





of honey and potash, which no one but a girl in 
her teens could possibly have swallowed. As 
for Bockmann, he seemed to regard everything 
| he could get in the way of food and drink as bene- 
ficial to his voice, but he declared he could not 
sing a note if his gloves were buttoned, which 
| Superstition gave him a somewhat untidy look 
on the platform. 
|.. The relief of mind which I experienced on 
1 making my discovery of ‘Thorburn’s secret, was 
_ Somewhat disturbed by a little incident, absurd 
enough in itself, which happened during our 
| short stay in Edinburgh. The weather had 
turned cold, and I was sitting late one after- 
| noon over a comfortable fire,. novel in hand, 
|. when I heard some one come along the passage, 
| Stop at the door of the next room, and unlock it. 
|. knew that Thorburn had gone out for one of 
‘his. favourite. lonely. walks, so. I naturally con- 
cluded that he had just come home. 
‘ .Scarcely had the door opened, however, than 
‘ I. was. startled by: hearing shriek after shriek 
issue from within. | 
rushed into. the pas- 


moment, Madame 

Mihette tottered out of 

Thorburn’s room, and 

fell in, a .dead faint 

into my arms. For a 
, moment I stood look- 
ing round me in un- 
_. certainty as to what I 
., Should do next. Then 
. the opposite door 
, opened,. and. Aunt 

Harry, alas Miss 

Daventry, senior, put 

out her head. As 

soon as she saw what 
had happened, she in- 
vited me to bring the 
unconscious woman in 
* and lay her, on the 
* sofa, which I did with 
alacrity. After an.ap- 
plication of smelling- 

salts to her nose, and 
cold water to her face, 
Madame Minette re- 
covered consciousness 
sufficiently to begin to 
cry. Then I felt it 
was time to _ insist 
upon an explanation of 
her conduct. 

“What on earth were 
you doing in Thor- 
burn’s room, and how 

did you get in?” I asked sternly. She whim- 
pered a little more, and then began her story. 

_ “I know it is very wrong and silly of me,” 
she confessed, “but the truth is ] am a fright- 
fully curious creature; I can’t bear to feel that 
anything is being kept from me. You know 
what a mysterious sort of man Mr. Thorburn is, 
how he shuts himself_up in his room, and will 
let nobody but you go in. Well, the long and 
the short of it is, that I made up my mind | 
must find out his secret.” : 

“Oh, you true daughter of Eve,” sneered 
Miss Daventry, as though she herself bore no 
relation to our first mother. 

“ Bluebeard’s, wife was a joke to you,” | 
remarked, for it was impossible to help smiling 
at this. naive, recital, though | felt a little 
anxious, ‘ But how did you get into his room, 
and what happened to you when there ?” 

“I had found out that in most hotels the key 
of my door would open all the doors on that 





inn an ta Special invitation, and for the | dress. which she. intended to wear in public. 
“mous effect which I had twice witnessed, of a | Miss Daventry’s:specific was.a horrible mixture 


floor, but it was not till we.got here that I had 
a room on the same floor as Mr. Thorburn’s 


sage, and, at the same - 
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I knew he had gone out for one of his long 
walks this afternoon, so I watched my oppor- 
tunity, and when no one was about I stole 
down the passage, opened the door of the 
mysterious chamber, and then”— She stopped 
and shuddered. 

“Well, and then-?” cried Miss Daventry 
and I in one breath. 

“I never was so frightened in my life,” con- 
tinued Madame Minette. “ At first I could do 
nothing but scream, and then I felt I was 
going to faint, so I rushed out of the room, 
and you caught me at the door. After that I 
remember nothing more until I found myself 
on the sofa here.” 

“But what frightened you ? 
see?” I inquired impatiently. 

“Yes,” said Miss Daventry, giving her 


What did you 


patient a little shake, “can’t you tell us what | 


all this fuss-is about ?” 


“Well, I am telling you as fast as I can,” | 


retorted Madame in her spoilt-child manner. 
‘* 1 don’t know any more than you what was 
there, but | am certain it was something in- 
describably dreadful. 1 simply shut my eyes 
tight and screamed as long as I was in the 
room.” 

At this confession I burst into a fit of irre- 
pressible laughter. Not so Miss Daventry. 

“ Good gracious !” she exclaimed in righteous 


indignation, ‘‘do you mean to say you have | 
| “it is easy to see that Mr. Thorburn is quite 
I don’t profess to. 


been frightening us out of our wits, and upset- 
ting the whole house, all for nothing. If you 


afraid, at first, that Madame Minette might 
become jealous of the way in which our chief 
singled out the young contralto, and the atten- 
tions he paid her. But Madame was happily 
engaged in a little flirtation with the smart 
accompanist, and, besides, stood too much in 


awe of Thorburn to try any of her fascinations | 
She was a good-natured little woman, | 


on him. 
too, the only thing she was really particular 
about being the size of the letters in which 
her name appeared upon the bills. 

I was most anxious that Miss Daventry 
should return Thorburn’s feeling, for 1 was con- 
vinced that to marry a nice girl would be the 


best thing that could happen to him; but I 


could not discover from her manner whether 


he had any chance. She seemed at the same | 
time attracted and repelled by him. Certainly, — 


she allowed him to monopolize her society, and 
never snubbed him ; still there was, at times, 
a look of fear in her face which did not pro- 
mise very well for his hopes of happiness. 
“ Aunt Harry” had, however, no doubts what- 
ever on the subject. 

She was extremely proud of her pretty niece, 


| and did her best to conceal her satisfaction at 


the idea of her making what was, if reality, an 


_ excellent match, for Thorburn was practically 


| 
| 


shut your eyes all the time, pray how could you | 


tell that anything or anybody was in the room? 
If this is a practical joke, I must say I think it 
is in very questionable taste.” 

Madame Minette shrugged her shoulders, 
and made a little grimace at me. 

“You needn’t believe me unless you like, 
she said sulkily. “I can only repeat that I 
know something was there, and I shut my eyes 
because I felt that if | saw it I should go mad. 
You don’t suppose I was pretending to faint, 
do you?” 

The elder lady tossed her head, and muttered 
something about not being 60 sure of that, 
some people would do anything for effect. I 
felt it was high time to interpose. 

I quite believed in the reality of Madame’s 
fright and fainting fit, but I thought the cause 
might have been inadequate. 


” 


| at the top of the tree in his branch of the 


profession. 
“ Of course,” the good lady would murmur, 


infatuated about Ella. 
know what her feelings are, but I really hope 


she will have pity on him, he does seem so. 


unhappy.” 


“T hope so too,” I assented heartily, “and | 


though I know no man living would be good 
enough for Miss Daventry, still I could not 


| wish her a better fellow for a husband than my 


friend Thorburn.” 


“Ah,” she would reply, shaking her head | 
until her false teeth rattled, ‘all the same it is | 
Dear Ella : 
might marry anybody as far as family goes; | 
you know her poor father was a_ landscape- | 


not what I once expected for her. 


gardener.” 
I had heard this interesting fact once or 


| twice before, and I vaguely assented to it as 


“| think the best plan will be to say no more | 


about it,” I putin. “Of course no one doubts 


Madame Minette’s word, but her imagination | 


may have run away with her a little. In any 


} 


case, not a word of all this must reach Thor- | 


burn’s ears. He would be intensely annoyed 


if he knew that any one had gone into his room | 


in his absence.” 

‘1 am only too anxious to keep it a secret,” 
said the culprit, beginning to cry again. “ But 
what are we to say if people ask why I was 
screaming ? They must have heard me nearly 
all over the house.” 


usual, though I never quite grasped the logical | 


sequence of her ideas. 


About a week before the conclusion of our | 


tour, Aunt Harry was sent for to London. to 


nurse a sick relation, and consequently was | 


compelled, much against her will, to confide 
her niece to the care of Madame Minette. 


I had somehow contrived to win the good | 


opinion of the old lady, who had been heard 
to say that Mr. Dawson seemed a steady, 


well-conducted young man, and very superior | 
| to most of the puppies of the present day. She | 


now gave practical proof of her faith in me, for 


she begged me to have an eye to her niece’s | 
welfare, and act as her adviser in case she be | 


| in any trouble or perplexity. 


“Say,” said Miss Daventry, with a fine | 
sarcasm in her tone, “why, say that you saw a | 


mouse or a spider, and screamed at that. 
They’ll believe you fast enough.” 


in the end we adopted one of these sugges- | 


tions. 
run under Madame Minette’s feet, and given 
her an attack of nerves. 
had predicted, every one believed the story, 


We told all inquirers that a mouse had | 


As “Aunt Harry” | 


I did my best to carry out my instructions, 
but I scarcely ever saw Miss Daventry alone, 


as she was usually in the company either of | 


Thorburn or Madame Minette.. I could not 
yet fathom her feeling for the former, but it 
seemed to me as if something was weighing on 
her mind. 
on which our party was to break up that she 


| confided to me what it was that troubled her. 


and not a word as to the true reason of the | 


lady’s fright ever reached Thorburn’s ears. 

It was not long before I noticed, rather to 
my surprise, that Thorburn was _ evidently 
attracted by Miss Daventry the younger. He 
bestowed more and more of his society on us, 


or rather on her, and seemed to lose much of ° 
I was | 


his melancholy when in her company. 


We were staying at Brighton, where our last 
concert was to be given, and in the afternoon 
she asked me if I would take her to the 
Aquarium. Of course I was only too pleased 
to comply, for I felt sure she had some reason 


| for making this request. 


For some minutes after reaching the fishy 
purgatory, Miss Daventry talked only upon in- 


It was not until the day before that | 
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different topics. Then came a long payy 
_ which, she suddenly broke by saying,— 
“Mr. Dawson, if I tell you something, yi ’ 
you solemnly promise never to repeat it?” __ 
“Of course,” I replied, “you may depend 
on me for silence, if for nothing else... | 
however, if you are in any. difficulty you yij_ 
allow me to help you as far as lies jn Dy 
power.” 
“Yes,” she went on, “that is why I ashe | 
you to come here to-day. It is rather difficult, 
_ however, to explain what it is that troubles m 
_ You may have noticed that your friend, yj, | 
| Thorburn, has been a great deal with me g 
late, and—-and—has been very kind to me?” 

I nodded silently. 

“Well,” she continued, “though I respec 
him very much, and admire him as an artis, | 
never could bring myself to like him in the way 
he desires. Still, somehow or other, J could. 

not tell him so. His wonderful playing seen; | 
to give him a sort of influence over me, which 
‘I cannot resist. When he asked me to many | 
him a short time since, I could not absolutely 
_ refuse him, and yet nothing is further from my | 
| wishes than to become the wife of such, 
' mysterious and melancholy man.” ; 
| “Are you sure of your own feelings?” | 
| inquired, for it seemed to me that the girl hai 
been behaving in rather a shilly-shally manner. | 
| “Tf you saw more of Thorburn, don’t you think 
| you might get to care for him? He would bea 
different creature with a wife to look after him; 
' he has been living too much alone, and working 
too hard.” 

“No,” she answered decidedly, “the mor. 
I see of him, the more he frightens me. But! 
haven’t told you all yet. He wants me to gow 
' to town with him to-morrow to be married, ani 
_Thadn’t the strength of mind to say No. He 
had just been playing Beethoven to me, and! | 
felt as if I was bewitched.” 

‘¢ But surely nobody can compel you to many 
against your will!” I exclaimed, ‘and Thor 
burn would be the last person to force himsel 
on any woman.” 
| “Perhaps not, if he knew,” she replied sadly; 

' “but I am so weak ; I have not the power to 
refuse what he asks. All I want is to get awa 
from here by myself, and never to see hin 
I shall feel safe when once | ama 


| again. 
home.” 

“ What do you propose to do?” I asked, 
“and how can I help you?” 

“My plan is very simple. Mr. Thorbum 
/made me promise to travel up to town with 
him by the mid-day train to-morrow. Now! 
find there is a train that starts at 7.30, and! 
| want to go by that alone. Only in case a) 
difficulty occurs, I thought you would be 9 
kind as to meet me at the station, and x 
|me off. I am so inexperienced in travelling 
because my aunt always manages everything 
for me.” 

“That is a very small service to ask,” | sail, 
“ but of course I shall be delighted to be of use" 
any way ; you have only to give your ordes 
I would offer to escort you back to town, only 
| you say you wish to travel alone. May! 
if you have said anything of this to Madam 
Minette?” 

“ No,” she answered, “I was not sure that! 
could trust her; she is too fond of talking: | 
| have told no one but you.” 

-“ You will not find that your confidence lis 

been misplaced,” was my reply. 

The next morning I had the pleasure 
dressing by gas-light, and driving through the 
November fog to the station, where I “ 

| quarter of an hour before the train was (0 ; 
At the far end of the up-platform, who shou” 
see but Miss Daventry, apparently 


disay 
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earnest conversation with.a strange man. | 





mm | must own that my first feeling was one of dis- 
4, Will gust that I should have been dragged from my 
4 bed before the day had been properly aired, and 


all for nothing. My distressed, damsel had 
found another knight - errant, with whom she 










off | after my return to town, Thorburn sent for I 
and | to come and see him. I found him look 


te 
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| me to the station, but I shall be able to act | 


better alone afterwards.” 

While we waited at the station for the next 

train, Thorburn told me his side of the story. | 
He had never intended to force himself on Miss | 
Daventry. He thought that she was only shy 
and reserved, and that in her heart she returned 
his. feeling, more especially as she had never | 
actually refused him. He was both hurt and . 
astonished to hear of her plan for escaping 
him. 
When I asked who the stranger was, and 
how he had. come to interfere in the matter, 
Thorburn grew more reserved. He was an old | 
friend, he..explained, a foreigner, who must 
have,guessed the state of affairs, and thought 
to.do him, Thorburn, a service by waylaying 
Miss, Daventry, and preventing her from re- 
turning home, ' 

‘* Well,” 1 commented, ‘I hope when you 
have caught your friend you will teach him to 
be less. officious. in future. Don’t forget.to let 
me know as soon as you hear anything.” 


the hotel, make his excuses to the rest of the 


| party and wind up his affairs. About 1 








a 





desperately ill, and busy packing up, evid 


















| hospital. She was suffering from an. attack of 


though she would not accept mine. .A$ the | only seemed to excite and agitate her, There- 





in preparation for a long absence. He would: 
bnly give the shortest. possible answers to my | 
| inquiries as to his success in his-search. Yes, 


“he had found Miss Daventry in a London 


brain-fever, but the doctors gave every hope 
that she would recover. He could do. her no 
good by remaining in England, as his presence 


fore he was on the point of starting for Schloss 
Nixenstein, and had sent for me to wish me 
good-bye. He would tell me nothing respect- 
ing the part his friend had played in the matter ; 
and as the subject was evidently a sore one, I 
did not press him further.- 

I may here relate the end of this unfortunate 
episode. Miss Daventry recovered from her 
illness, but she had no recollection whatever, of 
the circumstances that had occurred between 

er leaving Brighton and finding herself in the 
hospital. She never again appeared in public, 
but as soon as she was completely restored to 
health she entered an Anglican sisterhood, and 
gave herself up to good works. HIpe 

_ Thorburn himself seemed to have passed 
quite out of my life for the time being. He did 
not return to England, and he never answerec 
the letters which I addressed to him at Schloss 
Nixenstein. 1 only knew that he was still in 
the land of the living by the occasional notices 
that I read in the foreign papers of his appear- 













nil appeared perfectly content. Still, L would not 
Sed desert her until 1 was certain that, she had no 
ty longer any need of my help. After all, the 
asked stranger might turn out to be some old acquaint- 
ficult, ance whom she had met accidentally. 
Te Having nothing better to do, I stood still and 
, Mr ‘watched the pair. They were too far off for me 
me of | to see what the stranger was really like, but I 
83P had an odd feeling that his appearance was not 
altogether unfamiliar to me, The two. paced 
espec up and down, still absorbed in talk, and always 
ist, | taking care to keep at the deserted end of the 
ye Way platform. In the course of their walk they 
could approached a lamp-post, to which was chained 
seems | alarge mastiff dog. I noticed that the animal 
which began to show signs of the greatest uneasiness 
many and alam. He whined piteously, and ran 
olutely round and round the post, straining »at his 
om my chain, Just as they came alongside him, he 
uch a gave a sudden howl, and putting out ‘all his 
strength, snapped the chain. . Then leaping off 
52" the platform, he dashed across the railf 
irl had disappeared into the fog, This cause 
anne, Ma little excitement among the officials, and @ Boy 
think was despatched to chase the runaway, Wut | 
ld bea neither Miss Daventry nor her companion. 
bin: any notice of the incident. ia 
orking At last the five minutes’ bell rang, and 3 $s 
Daventry got into a compartment in the rear of | 
Saal the train, followed by the stranger. Evidently | 
Bet | she had no objection to his escort up to London, | 
ied train steamed slowly past me, however, my 
oe thoughts underwent a complete revulsion, » The 
andl window of Miss Daventry’s compartment was 
up, but her face was turned towards me, and 
) mary even in the dim light I saw that it wore a look 
1 Thor ofhorror and deadly fear, such as I hope ngyer 
himsel tosee again on any human countenance, Of 
her companion, who was seated opposite, | 
enlie caught only a glimpse, but this was enough. 
antl Inan instant I had recognised the man whom 
tony | had met one evening on Thorburn’s staircase, . 
as de a whom he declared to be the pianoforte- 
uuner, \ 
“ae It seemed to me that I had discovered a 
asked deep-laid plot. Thorburn must have heard of 
Miss Daventry’s intended flight, and have ¢m- 
sate ployed his friend to follow her, and persia 
ath her to give up her plan of returning to her aunt. 
Now Nodoubt Thorburn meant to join her by the 
, sol next train, I felt that it would be worse than 
os useless to telegraph to the officials at Victoria | 
1 bes 0 stop the couple, since I had nothing but my | 
sit we own vague suspicions to go upon. My best 
velo plan would be to hurry back to the hotel, and 
aythig insist that Thorburn should at once take steps 
lorestore Miss Daventry to her friends. 
” sai Pees 1 reached the hotel, 1 found Thorburn 
of useit ae up and dressed, In few words I let | 
ele) o know that his plot was discovered, and | 
ro, of I expected him, to. undo his own work. 
y Tak a single glance at his face as I ended my | 
adam “oly showed me that he was, innocent of any 
mane affair. Horror, rage, and unmistake- 
- that! fn SUtPrise were written in his cpuntenance, 
king. | ota sign of guilt, 
: The villain,” he cried, ‘how dared he! 
nce Ms Ma Sitl, what must she be suffering! But 1 
vill save her yet, | promise you, Dawson, if I 
have to ; . y 4 ‘ , 
sure of give my own life for it. I must follow 
ugh th em at once,” i 
rived 3 - e will let me come with you?” I asked ; 
to stat Seemed in too excited a state to be 
| “ td to go alone. 
No, no,” he replied ; “ you can come with 








ances at concerts abroad. But. our. ‘paths, 
widely divergent as they. now seemed, were to | 
draw together again. once more. The last act | 
of this strange life-drama had yet to be played 
out, and of this, too, I was destined to be an 
involuntary spectator. 


bs 





(Zo be continued.) 





AN artiste, who was in high favour with a German 
prince, had to sing one of Haydn’s compositions. At 
the rehearsal, she and the conductor differed as ‘to 
the time in which it should be sung, It was agreed 
that the composer ‘should be referred to, who, when 
the conductor waited on him, asked if the lady was 
handsome.  ‘* Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘and a special 
favourite with: the Duke.” .‘‘Then she is. right,” 
said Haydn, with a ‘significant look at the poor 
disconcerted professor, who, in all probability, had 
he gained his point, would have lost his place; and 
this Haydn well knew. 
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Mudicaf loife in 
loondon. 

HE Popular Concerts recommenced on 
Saturday, Jan. 11th, .and Beethoven's 

Septet was the special feature of the 
programme. It is now close on ninety 


LO: 
years since this work was first heard at Vienna, 
but it has lost nothing of its freshness nor of 
its popularity. It was indeed a favourite from 
the Very first, dnd the composer was delighted 
with its success. He spoke of it as his ‘‘ Crea- 
tion,” but, to quote the words of Sir G. Grove 
in his article on Beethoven, “let us hope not in 
Haydn’s presence.” With regard to the per- 
formance at St. James’s Hall, it will suffice to 
give the names of the distinguished interpre- 
ters—Mme. Neruda, MM. Straus, Lazarus, 
Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti. Other 
attractions were Schubert’s Quartet in A minor, 
and Beethoven's pianoforte Sonata in E flat 


(Op. 7), admirably'played by Sir C. Hallé. Mr. 


Hirwen Jones sang’with taste songs by Stern- 


| dale Bennett, Rubinstein, and Goring ‘Thomas. 
| -. For Monday evening (Jan. 13th), Mr. Chappell 
S. selected a work which, in its power to draw, is 


ot a whit behind the Septet just mentioned. 
is ig the Schubert Octet in F (Op. 166). 
ten for almost the same combination of 

Ments, it was interpreted by the same 
f&, with’ Herr Ries in addition as second 
and with equal success. Malle. Geisler- 
bert, grand-niece of the composer, was the 
pianist at the concert. She played with Signor. 
Piatti Mendelssohn's Sonata in B flat (Op. 45) 
for pianoforte and violoncello, ‘and. displayed 
taste and good technique. Her solo was 








Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, but in this she 
was not heard to equal advantage. Consider- 
able allowance, however, ought ta be made, on 


acedunt of the place which this piece occupied 
in the programme. It came not only after a 
work of immense power, and immense if 
length; but also right at the end of the 
gramme. Mdlle. Geisler-Schubert will pro- 
My appear again this season. Mr. Plunket 
pos ey has a good voice and good style, 
contributed songs by Schubert, Schumann, and 
. Semon. . 

Herr Stavenhagen made his first appearance 
at these concerts on the following Saturday 
afternoon. His solos were Chopin’s Prelude in 
-D flat and Liszt’s Rhapsody in C sharp minor. 

oth were beautifully played, though perhaps 
in the former there was a little too much of the 
soft pedal. A piece by Liszt was quite an in- 
novation here. The showy writing of the 
Hungarian virtuoso sounded somewhat out of 
place, but the masterly and brilliant interpreta, 
tion of the Rhapsody by Herr Stavenhagen 
deserves full recognition He wasencored, and 
gave Liszt’s transcription of Paganini’s Caprice 
in E, The programme included Mozart's 
Quartet in G (No. 1) and Beethoven’s piano 
Trio in C minor (Op. 1, No. 3). Mr. Norman 
Salmond, baritone singer, made a most success- 
ful début in Handel’s “ Vieni, O cara,” and Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn’s song, “ Pour forth the wine.” 

On Monday evening, Jan. 20th, Miss Fanny 
Davies played Chopin’s Ballade in F minor 
(Op. 52). This mournful, melodious, and 


| characteristic piece was interpreted with much 


power, and f . Miss Davies was encored, 
and gave the Polish master’s Etude in C sharp 
minor from Op. 25. It may be mentioned that 
the Ballade has not been performed at these 
concerts since the year 1875. Miss Davies 
played with Signor Piatti, besides, the Tema 
con Variazioni in D (Op. 17) of Mendelssohn, 
and took in Beethoven’s. great E flat Trio 
(Op. 70, No. 2), with, Lady Hallé as leader. 





“The greatest of all Pianofortes—the Stein- 
way Pianofortes—London and New York.”— 
ADPv. 
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Anton $ubinefein. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
By ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR.* 
ee | eel 


R. M‘ARTHUR’S | sketch of the 
Russian pianist-composer makes its 
appearance at the right time. The 
celebration of the jubilee of his 

artistic career has lately brought Rubinstein 
vividly to our minds, while at no period could 
the life-story of so great a genius, so individual 
a character, fail to be read with both interest 
and curiosity. The author, moreover, is able 
to speak as one having authority. He is a 
dweller in the city of Peter, a connoisseur of 
music, and, most important of all, intimately 
acquainted with the subject of his sketch, A 
feature that lends additional interest 
to the book, is that Rubinstein is 
shown to us rather under the aspect 
of a composer than of a pianist, an 
aspect under which he is less known 
and certainly less appreciated in this 
country than in his own. 

Much of the character of the man, 
of his works, and of his playing is 
accounted for by the circumstances 
of his birth and childhood. Born of 
Jewish parents at the village of 
Wechwotinez in Moldavia, Nov. 28, 
1829, a time when the persecution 
of the chosen people was at its 
bitterest, when it was deemed a 
pardonable if not a virtuous act to 
oppress and trample upon them, the 
lines of the little Anton Rubinstein 
scemed cast in anything but pleasant 
places. He did not long remain a 
Jew, however, at least in name. 
When only a year old, he and the 
whole family of Rubinstein, sixty in 
number, were baptized in conse- 
quence of the famous ukase of 
Nicholas against the Jews. The 
grandfather and head of the family 
had remarked when he read thé 
ukase, “It is our wealth they want 
now : better undergo the ordeal of 
holy water and chrism, and become 
Christians, than lose our wealth.” 

It is curious to read that not one 
single member of the Rubinstein 
family was musical, with the excep- 
tion of Anton’s mother, a German 
jewess, and an excellent pianist. In 1834 the 
family moved to Moscow, and it was at this 
period that the mother, finding her five-year- 
old son trying to play upon an instrument of 
wood and elastic that he had made for himself, 
decided to begin his musical education. After 
eighteen months of her own teaching she placed 
him under Professor Villoing, the first pianoforte 
teacher in Moscow. 

Such a light could not long be hid under a 
bushel, and, as we have all lately been reminded, 
it was on July 23, 1839, that Anton Rubinstein, 


‘then in his tenth year, made his first appear- 


ance in public. The applause and enthusiasm 
which his performance aroused were but an 
earnest of what he should receive in the future. 
The success of this d¢ébué decided the parents to 
allow their son to adopt the artistic career; 
therefore, unlike many of our great musicians, 
he had no exterior obstacles to overcome, but 
settled down quietly to his studies, preparatory 
to making his first concert tour. 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. 





Mr. M‘Arthur attributes much of the patriot- 
ism, and the fixed belief in a musical future for 
Russia, by which Rubinstein has always been 
distinguished, to the fact that his early years 
were spent in what is still the true Muscovite 
capital, the strange and beautiful city of 
Moscow, where the people are as yet untouched 
by western civilisation, and where may be found 
those peculiar national customs and modes of 
thought, of which there are but few traces in 
European St. Petersburg. 

In 1841, Rubinstein, then twelve years old, 
started on his first great concert tour, accom- 
panied by his master Villoing. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there were giants on the earth in 
those days, the little Russian made the power 
of his genius felt, and left his mark behind him. 
Liszt and Chopin played for him, and listened 
to him ; Schumann wrote of him in his A/ustk- 
Zeitung ; Moscheles, who met him in London, 
alludes in his diary to “the Russian boy, with 
fingers light as feathers, yet strong as a man’s.” 


When the tour came to an end, Madame 
Rubinstein set out for Berlin with her two sons, 
where, by the advice of Meyerbeer, she placed 
them under the great contrapuntist, Professor 
Dehu. Here they remained until 1846, when 
the elder Rubinstein died, leaving but small 
provision for his family. Anton was thrown 
entirely upon his own resources, and for a time 
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Strange as it now seems, up till the 
1862, there was no Conservatoire in all Ruse 
and the musical taste of the country was at ; 
standstill, Rubinstein was fortunate in enlist. 
ing the help of the Grand Duchess Hélane for 
his scheme, and in obtaining a grant from 
Government. He himself took the director. 
ship of the new institution, and remained jn 
St. Petersburg, giving lessons to the pupils who 
flocked thither, until 1867, when he recom. 
menced his concert tours. During the next 
few years, in spite of being almost Constantly 
on the move, he found time to compose some of 
his most important works, notably the “Tower 
of Babel” and his opera “ Demon.” 

In 1872 he carried out his early project of 
going to America, where the usual triumphs 
awaited him. Still éven he did not escape all 
criticism, as the following amusing little incident 
shows. At one concert, after Rubinstein had 
been playing Chopin and Schumann, an Ameri- 
can, “looking as if all America was in him,’ 
came up and said patronizingly— 

“Waal, you hev pfayed well, Mr. 
Rubinstein, but why don’t you play 
something for the soul ?” 

“For the soul?” said Rubinstein 
naively; “I have played for the 
soul, for my soul, not for yours,” 

The great pianist seems to have 
appreciated America and its people, 
all ‘but their custom of calling his 
concerts “shows,” as if they were 
menageries, he complains. 


Rubinstein’s best-known operas, was 
brought” out at St. Petersburg with 
“great success, and the following 

*-year his “Merchant Kalaschnikoff,” 
which, however, was withdrawn after 
one performance, by order of the 
authorities, for political redsons. 
Mr. M‘Arthur describes this opera, 
which has never been heard out of 
Russia, as the finest which the 
composer has written, and the 
most imbued with Russian colour- 
ing. 

In 1879 Rubinstein obtained a 
brilliant triumph on the production 
of his opera “ Nero” at Hamburg, 
and, two years later, he appeared 
in London in the threefold capacity 
of pianist, composer, and conductor. 
His “Demon” and “Tower of 
Babel” were both performed, but 
neither met with a very warm fe- 
ception from the English public. 

Mr. M‘Artthur devotes a chapter 

to Rubinstein’s views on sacred opera. His 
idea, as is now generally known, is to have a 
sacred theatre, or, to use his own expression, 


“eine Kirche der Kunst,” in which operas 


found the world an oyster, which ‘not even his | 


genius could open. At last, in desperation, he 
made up his mind to quit Europe for America, 
and had already reached. Hamburg, when he 


and try his fortune in St. Petersburg. 

Since that time his lot has been as brilliant and, 
to all outward appearance, as enviable as the 
heart of man could desire. As a pianist, his 
record has been one of unbroken success; as a 
composer, his fame, if not won so rapidly and 
completely, has been, and still is, steadily increas- 
ing. Moreover, he has planned and successfully 


carried out that great and useful work, the estab- , 


| was persuaded by friends to change his purpose | 
feelings of the audience. 


on subjects taken both from the Old and New 
Testament should be performed by a specially 
trained company. This project may possibly 
be carried out in other countries, but it is not 
probable that it will receive much support 0 
England, where the Bible is held to be a 
inspired book, a revelation of divine truths, 
where such treatment, even of a. ig 
rtions, could scarcely fail to jar upon ® 
fee ; J It i beside the 
question to compare such sacred opera 
the old Mystery plays, or the Oberammergat 
Passion plays. As well might one compare . 
masterpiece of Cimabue or Fra Angelico, des 
tined for the walls of church or convent, wit! # 
modern French painting of a Scriptural 
destined for the Paris Salon. on 
In 1885 and 1886 Rubinstein was occupied in 


lishment of a Conservatoire at St. Petersburg. playing his great cycle of historical 


In 1877, “Die Maccabiier,” one of | 
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seven in all—in some of the principal capitals 
of Europe, concluding in London in June 1886. 
This he intended to be his last appearance on 
European concert platforms as a’ pianist, an 
intention to which we can only hope he will not 
rigidly adhere. 

In 1887 he returned to St. Petersburg to 
re-assume the directorship of the Conservatoire, 
and immediately set about reforming the abuses 
which had crept into the institution, with 
characteristic energy and determination. 

The concluding portion of Mr, M‘Arthur’s 
book is devoted to a consideration of Rubinstein 
under the various aspects of teacher, pianist, 
composer, and man. As a teacher, Rubinstein 
is practically unknown in this country. It is 
with some surprise we learn that no one could 
be more patient, more calm, and more gentle | 
with his pupils ; also, that laying aside his own 
taste completely, he keeps his pupils almost | 
exclusively to the study of the classics. | 
“Technique,” we are told, “a pupil must have | 





Toast of tRe 


owe the ‘mysterious charm of the “ Asra,: the 
wild freshness of the “Morgengesang,” and 
many another gem. If Rubinstein is to be 
compared to Schubert, it must be in his 
character of song-writer, and certainly we 
could bestow no higher praise. 

It is the fate of every mere interpreter of 
music to gain but an ephemeral fame. ‘ Fifty 
years Hence Rubitistein the pianist will be 
but.a myth; whether Rubinstein the dramatic 
composer will be remembered must depend 
upon the musical development of his country ; 
but Rubinstein the Lieder-writer has surely won 
an enduring fame. 





Meidferdinger. 
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before coming to him; but in so far as the 
beautiful can be made known, the soul of a 
piece fathomed, he does it for his pupils, and 
with them. There is no learning a piece of 
music with him, all that must have been done 
before; and in this sense he is no teacher, 
rather a prophet, for he busies himself: only 
with conception, explanation, and with truth.” 

As a pianist we have all had the opportunity 
of hearing and judging of Rubinstein for our- 
selves, therefore it is needless to dwell on this 
side of the great man’s genius. As a composer, 
he is, as we have already said, less known, 
less understood. In Mr. M‘Arthur’s opinion, 
Rubinstein’s true place was in Germany, where 
he would have received the encouragement and 
appreciation that are so vitally necessary to 
every composer. Russia is, as yet, too. narrow 
a field for such powers ; there, while worshipped 
by his own followers, he is too often misjudged, 
and pursued by jealousy and intrigue. 

Our author characterizes Wagner as. the 
dramatic, Brahms as the contrapuntal, Rubin- 
stein as the lyric genius of the age, and asserts 
that the mantle of Schubert has fallen upon the 
latter. With this we do not altogether agree. 
None of the more important works of the 
Russian composer which have been heard in 
Europe are distinguished by those characteristics 
which made Schubert great. Rubinstein’s 
operas are the outcome of the man, his race, 
and his circumstances. What seems to us 
harsh, rugged, even repellent, becomes natural 
enough when we consider the composer's 
nationality. A Russian may give us beautiful 
and poetic. works, but whether in music, art, or 
fiction, there comes, ever and anon, a fierce, 
discordant strain to remind us of the bitter 
contrasts of luxury and misery, the lurking 
demon of Nihilism, the thinly-veneered bar- 
barism of a land where civilisation is but an 


THE following interesting account of the ‘‘ Last of 
the Meistersinger”. appears in the .pages of an 
American contemporary ;— 


‘*According to the Allgemeine Musilk- Zeitung; 
October 21 was the fiftieth anniversary of the day on 
which the last of the old Meistersinger guilds: was 
dissolved. It will probably. surprise most people to 
learn that these old medizeval bodies had survived so 
long, but. there seems no:doubt ‘that the Meister- 
singer of Ulm, who pronounced their own dissolution 
in the document of which we give a translation, really 
were descendants of the original craftsmen, and that 
they sincerely believed themselves the last of their 
kind. At any rate, on October 21, 1839, they 
handed over their banners, jewels, 7adbz/latur, etc., 
to the Liéderkranz of Ulm, with this document :— 


‘We, the undersigned, the only surviving members of the 
Meistersinger Association, which has existed in Ulm from the 
days of old, in view of the fact that with us the last melodies of 
the old Meistergesang will cease to sound, and with the design, 
so far as depends on us, of preserving for future generations the 
tokens of an institution, which in the time of our fathers had 
wide and deep influence, have, with respect to the property 
handed down to us by our predecessors, come to the ‘following 
decision: ‘This property, consisting of the school tablet, with 
the original pictures of our banners, together with these banners 
and the old jewels thereto belonging, as also the chest, 
Tabulatur, school and song books, and various othér articles, 
shall be presented to the Liederkranz of. Ulm, as.the natural 
successor and representative of the old Meistersinger art in 
modern times, as'a freé gift, with the request that they ‘will 
carefully preserve. the same and permit the banners to be 
carried along with their own in their processions and on other 
occasions by one of ourselves as long as any of us afte alive— 
and with the wish that, like’as the banners of the Meistersinger 
through many centuries invited our pious fathers to the hearing 
of their tunes, so for centuries to come the banners. of 
the Liederkranz may wave and its songs resound’ to late 
generations. ; 

Utm, October 21, 1839. e842 i 

‘‘The Deed of, the last German Meistersinger (of 
Ulm)... ‘Signed ‘by. four members: ..The Biichsen- 
meister, the Schliisselmeister, the Merkmeister, and 
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Dramatis Persone. 


Dr. Morton, ” Pianist. 
Mrs. Morton, Violinist. 
MIss SEATON, Soprano. 


Miss Co.Ltins, © SL Contralte. 
Mr. TREVOR, - + ‘Fenor. 
Mr. Boyne, . ‘, Baritone. 


R. MORTON. By what miracle are we 
all able to meet to-day, free from 
the modern plague? I suppose. the 
disease disdains such small fry ; its 

ravages seem to have been most severe among 
royal personages, ministers of state, and cele- 
brated singers. ote 

Boyne. \ have just recovered from it, so let 
us hope that is a sign of my future greatness. 

- Trevor. Boyne means that he has had a 
cold in his head, but as he wishes to be in the 
fashion, he calls it the influenza. 

Mrs. M. \t really is curious what a large 
number of distinguished singers and musicians 
have been attacked by it, both in Europe and 
America. Madame Nordica and Miss Macintyre, 
the tenors Tamagno, Vogl, and Kalish, besides 
the conductors Richter and Seidl, are all said 
to have suffered from it. Worst of all,: it was 
‘indirectly the cause of the death of poor 
Gayarré. That seems to me the most dis- 
astrous consequence. of the epidemic hitherto. 
There were three German Empresses, but there 
was only one Gayarré, and in these days the 
loss of such a vara avis as a great tenor isia 
public calamity. 

Boyne. Yes, but I would far rather have died 
like: Gayarré in the midst of my fame, than 
have endured the fate of poor Ronconi, who 
followed him within a week, destitute, forgotten, 
and with the burden of fourscore years upon 
him.. ‘ 

‘Dr. M. Until I read of his death, I had no 
idea he was still living (excuse the bull). Fancy 
a man who had been the idol of all Europe, 
and must have made his fortune several times 
over, dying in a back street of Madrid, after 
an old age spent in the musical treadmill. of 
teaching. 2 iE 
Trevor. | remember hearing my father tal 
about Ronconi. He appears to have been ag 
fine ‘an‘actor as he was a singer, and to have 
excelled in tragedy and comedy alike. He was 














the Kronmeister.. Our authority does not give. the 
names, which we cannot help regretting, for though 
we might not hope to find a Sachs or a. Pogner, it 
would have been delightful to get even a Fritz 





affair of yesterday. 
_There is, however, another side to Russian 
lif. While most writers upon that country 
dwell almost exclusively upon the cold and 
hardships of the long winter, Mr. M‘Arthur 
waxes enthusiastic over the natural beauties 
of the land of his adoption. In describing 
Rubinstein’s villa at Peterhof he tells us that 
anything more freshly beautiful, more ideal, 
more exquisite than the northern spring—with 
— in coming, its poetry, its long 
tear when the sunrise comes with the 
pins t—in Peterhof, sheltered as it is from the 
Re and winds by its endless woods, is not 
H imagined or described,” 
i ere we seem to learn the secret of the 
poe ugh fascination of -Rubinstein’s songs. 
nighei It must be in part to the woods and 
ngales of his northern paradise that we 


| 





Kothner or a Balthasar Zorn. It is, we fear, too 
much to suppose that any of the four signatories of 
this quaintly pathetic document can have survived 
long enough to discover that a young man was even 


much hindered in his career by a silly wife, who 
fancied she could sing, and insisted on being 
engaged with him. Like Samson, her strength 
lay in her hair, and a critic of that day remarked 
that if curls could sing, she would be a very fine 
performer. 

Mrs. M. \ wonder that no subscription was 
started for him when he lost: his fortune fifteen 
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then growing up, who was destined some thirty years 
later to confer immortality on the art, the memory of 
which they thought was.on the point of perishing for 
ever. But there seems some reason. to doubt whether 
the Meistersinger of Ulm were, as they supposed, 
quite the last living representatives of their class ; for 
some twelve years later we read in the Leipsic Signale 
for 1852 that a body of real Meistersinger, some eight 
or nine in number, still existed at Memmingen, a 
small Swabian town ; their leader was, with an odd 
appropriateness, one Westermaier, a cobbler, and 
their chief function seems to have been to attend 
pauper funerals, when they sang dirges to earn a few 
coppers. They also once possessed a shield, with a 
picture of King David, but under the pressure of hard 
times they appear to have surrendered this to the 
‘ Liedertafel ’ of Memmingen.” 





years ago. There are always so many busy- 
bodies anxious to advertise themselves by 
getting up subscriptions for every conceivable 
object. It is a pity they did not discover this 
case of real necessity. 

Miss. S. Well, remember all of. you, that 
when I die famous, you are not to put up a 
statue, or any useless thing as a memorial to 
me. I would rather you picked out some starv- 
ing old artist, or some struggling young one, 
and gave them a helping hand. All great 
people ought to put a clause in their wills to 
that effect, - 

Dr. M. We will endeavour to respect your 
wishes. But now to business. I will begin 
with “ Harlequinette,” a merry sketch for piano- 
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forte, by C. k. Duggan (Orsborn & Tuckwood). 
This is an easy, cheerful little piece, but scarcely 
descriptive of the wild merriment of the harle- 
quin. As a contrast to this I have No. 1 of 
“Six Movements from Haydn’s String Quartets,” 
transcribed for the pianoforte by Adolphe 
Schloesser (Cocks & Co.). 1 do not approve, 
on principle, of this system of music-making. 
Haydn intended his composition for a string 
quartet; why should a pianoforte piece be con- 
cocted out of it? Still, since it was to be done, 
| allow that M. Schloesser has accomplished 
the work in a musician-like manner. 

Miss C. But we constantly hear pianoforte 
pieces played on the orchestra, and songs 
arranged for the violin. Would you object to 
all transcriptions of that kind ? 

Pr. M. No; | don’t think it is a matter of 
imuch importance when a short piece complete 
in itself, more especially of a popular kind, is 
arranged for another instrament than that for | 
which it was originally intended. But to take 
one movement from a quartet, and that a work 
of so great a master as Haydn, and convert it , 
into a drawing-room pianoforte piece, savours 
to me of sacrilege. To go on with my list. 1 
have another of the Spanish pianist Albeniz’ 
compositions, a Zambra Granadina, or Oriental 
Dance (Carlo Ducci & Co.). This, like the 
other pieces by him that | recently mentioned 
to you, is refreshingly characteristic, and is 
distinguished by a good deal of local colouring. 
lastly, I have “The Royal Persian March and 
National Hymn,” by Churchill Sibley (London 
Music Publishing Co.), which was, I suppose, 
inspired by the Shah’s visit last summer. The 
inspiration has not proved a very potent one in 
this case. 

A/iss, S. 1 have the pretty little cradle song 
called “Hush,” which was sung by Miss 
Catherine Robertson in the monologue “ Grown- 
up,” at the Princess’s. The words are by 
donald Robertson, and the music by Edward 
Spence (William Reeves, Fleet Street). . The 
melody is smooth and rhythmical, the accompani- 
ment is rather monotonous, but perhaps that is 
all the more appropriate to a Wiegenlied. This 
is one of the songs that may not be sung in 
public without permission. 

Boyne. Wow absurd that is when we all know 
that composers and publishers are only too 
thankful to pay artists a handsome royalty 
if they will sing their songs in public! Of 
course it is rather different in the case of 
amateurs ; but then no amateur in his senses, 
with the whole world of song to choose from, 
would take the trouble to write to the publisher 
for permission to sing an ordinary little ballad, 
much less. pay for that permission. It seems 
to me the publishers are cutting their own | 
throats 

Wiss S. Yes, and even the despised amateurs | 
imay be useful advertisements. There are plenty | 
of good non-professional singers now-a-days, | 
and if they take a fancy to a song, and sing it at | 
concerts and “ At Homes,” those who hear it | 
are more likely to buy it than simply from read- | 
ing the name in a publisher's list. A simple and 
fairly tuneful song is “ Flow'rets Fair,” by G. C. , 
Richardson, published by Messrs. Tree, Green 
Lanes, Highbury. Flowrets, Tree, Green 
Lanes—-doesn’t it all sound charmingly rural? 
“The Keaper's Wedding,” by Seppie Moulton 
(Ridgeway & Co.), deals with the joys of harvest 
and the harvest-home. The composer does not, 
however, sing the praise of beer, which, in un- | 
limited quantity, always seems to be considered | 
the chief delight of harvest-time. 

7rever, One of my songs, called “* My Lady | 
lair,” reminds me, at least as regards the words 
and general idea, of Blumenthal’s “ Evening 





| specimen of its kind. 
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special permission to Mr. Gladstone, by the 


feels as if one had heard it before. It is by the 
same composer as the “ Reaper's Wedding,” 
Seppie Moulton (Ridgeway & Co.). “True and 
Constant,” by Frederick Cook (London Inter- 
national Musical Agency), is what may be called 
a “rustic” song, in which figure the well-worn 
lass, lad, stile, and brook. The melody and 
accompaniment are also of the conventional 
rustic type. ‘As from the Neva’s Wintry 
Stream” is by Michael Balfe (Ridgeway & Co.), 
a new edition of an old song, I conclude. 

Mrs. M. I have brought no violin music to- 
day, because I have been exclusively practising 
Bach and Corelli. I am so tired of the modern 
English violin pieces, nine-tenths of which are 
obviously intended for beginners. Instead, I 


, have brought a choral ballad, ‘May Margaret,” 


by Erskine Allon (London Music Publishing 
Co.). The poem is by John Payne, and is 
quaint and pretty, something in the style of 
“ Bonny Kilmeny.” The music, though scarcely 


| so original as the words, is fresh and tuneful: 


Altogether, I should think ‘‘ May Margaret” 
would prove very acceptable to choral societies 


on the look-out for a novelty. Also I have a 
' sacred cantata called “Drusilla,” words and 


music by J. C. Beazley (Weekes & Co.). Dru- 
silla is a Jewish maiden who is converted to 
Christianity, and then martyred by the Romans. 
The music is so extremely easy and simple, that 
it could be rendered by any average choir. 
There is a pretty soprano recitative and aria, 
‘To Him who loves and keeps His own,” and 
some well-written chorales. 

Boyne. 1 have a song in praise of a “ Sailor’s 
Life,” by Harold Oakley (Willcocks & Co.) It 
is a spirited baritone ditty, but, personally, I 
entirely disagree with the sentiments of the 
composer, I could not sing with any pretence 
of enthusiasm— 

A sailor’s life for me ! 
None other shall I live! 

What life so bold, what life so free, 
As an ocean home can give ? 


Now, I should change it into— 


What life so narrow, what life so.cramped, 
As an ocean home can give ? 


A man never can stretch his legs on board ship, 
unless he runs up the rigging’at'the expense of 
his neck. 

Mrs. M. 1 should not mind a. sailor’s life on 
board a good yacht. What I dislike is a steamer, 
with its everlasting smell of burnt grease. 
Steam has taken all the romance out of the 
sailor’s life, just as it has taken all the poetry 
out of the agricultural labourer’s. * 


Boyne. My other song, “ Love’s Challenge,” . 


by Josef Trousselle (Ridgeway & Co.), is evi- 
dently intended for a very impetuous, fiery 
composition. It is marked “ Allegro con fuoco,” 
and has a dashing accompaniment. The melody, 
however, seems to have been an after-thought, 
for it is merely a repetition of two or three trite 
phrases. The words by Somers Bellamy are 
peculiar, but I cannot say I admire them. 

Miss C. My first song, “ Love’s Shadows,” by 
Fred. Trussell (London Music Publishing Co.), 
is a “‘waltz refrain” song, and ‘not a brilliant 
I need say no more. 
‘Evening Thoughts,” by Arthur Briscoe (Tree 
& Co,), is a peaceful, soothing song of rather an 
old-fashioned type, particularly as regards the 
melody, which is.smooth and “ singable.” My 
last song is adapted to set the most peaceful 
assemblage by the ears, and therefore ought to 
bring our afternoon to an exciting. conclusion. 
It is called “ Erin’s Request,” and .is a “new 
and entirely original Irish song, sung with great 
success by Miss Norah M‘Evoy at all the prin- 
cipal theatres and halls throughout Great Britain 
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composer, Charles Grinfield (Reid Brothers), 
Trevor. 1 wonder Miss M‘Evoy has one bone 
left upon another, if, as I conclude, “Erin's 
Request ” is a Home Rule song. 
Miss C. 1 will sing you the refrain ;— 


Some say “‘ Home Rule ” would sever 
The bonds that bind us :—zezer ! 
Mad crime would die, black treason fly, 
And prosperous labour start. 
The links would last the longer, 
Our friendship would grow stronger ; 
’Twould be a Union not in word, 
But spirit, soul, and heart ! 


Mrs. M. ‘Well, I am surprised at your 
audacity in singing such a song here. I, as 
you know, am a red-hot Tory, Dr. Morton is a 
Liberal Unionist, Mr. Boyne is a Parnellite, 
and Mr. Trevor is a Democrat of the deepest 
dye. We had better separate at once, or we 
shall have a new and practical version of 
“‘Ballyhooly,” and only you and Ethel, who 
have no opinions, will be left to pick up the 
bits. 
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R. EDWARD ELGAR, to whom the 
Worcester Festival Committee have 
applied for a new orchestral work, is 

- a native of Worcester. Until last 

May, when he came to settle in London, he was 
principal Professor of the violin in Worcester 
and Malvern, besides being leader and soloist 
at the concerts held in those towns. For some 
years he was organist of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Worcester, a post held for many years 
by his father. : 

Mr. Elgar has already made his name known 
both as a composer and conductor. In February 
1888, he conducted his own “Suite” in four 
movements, for full orchestra, at one of ‘Mr. 
Stockley’s Birmingham concerts, and at 
Worcester a set of pieces for strings only. 
Other works of his have been performed at the 
Crystal Palace, under the direction of Mr. 
Manns. 

The following is a list of Mr. Elgar’s published 
compositions :— 

Romance for violin, with orchestral accom- 

paniment. 

Gavotte, violin and piano and piano solo. 

Liebesgruss, violin and piano; piano solo; 

and orchestra, 

Idylle, violin and piano. 

Allegretto, violin and piano. 


SONGS. 
As I laye a-thinkinge. 
Wind at Dawn. 
Thro’ the Long Days. 
Queen Mary’s Song. 


RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. 
Two “O Salutaris.” 
Litanies. 
Ecce Sacerdos. 


UNPUBLISHED COMPOSITIONS. 
Suite (four movements), full orchestra. 
Sevillana, for orchestra. 

Intermezzo, orchestra. 
Three sketches, for strings. 


A new song by this rising musician, entitled 
“A Soldier's Song,” appears in this issue 


Song.” It is not a bad song in its way, but one | and Ireland.” It is, moreover, dedicated by  Magasine of Music, 
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| When her engagement in London terminated, 


15 | Mdlle. de Lussan visited Paris, where she met, 
sp i¢ _ among=other celebrities, Massenet, who offered 
Beétie de udean. | to write ‘a "part for her. She was also pressed 
slid . | to appear at. the Opéra-Comique and Grand 
| Opéra, but, thinking she might do better, 
_ declined.- m Segeni Si ce Sort 

HOSE who have this season witnessed a, Maile. de Lussan’s connection with the Carl 
performance of “ Carmen” by the Carl Rosa Opera Company commenced in August 
Rosa Opera ‘Company can hardly fail | last, on her return from Paris. She was asked 
to have been impressed by the intensely | to.sing in Dublin for one night; but before the 
realistic acting and’ brilliant singing of the | performance was over, her services Were secured 

art of Binet’s heroine by Mdlle. Zélie de | forthe season. gy 
Lussan. Although this young lady has been It has long been her wish to appear in an 
but a short time in England, she has at once | operatic form “of*“ Romeo-and Juliet.” It is 
taken a front place as a lyric artiste, and | therefore pleasing to learn that an opportunity 
some account of her will, no doubt, be interest- ' will shortly be given her of gratifying her desires 
ing to the readers of the Magazine of Music. in this respect. The management of the Carl 

Mdlle. de Lussan was born ‘ 

in New York of French parents, 
and made her début, when she 
was nine years old,.at a Sunday- 
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Mdile. de Lussan was, then singing ait; Chicago, 
in the opera.“ Adina,” aud Madame Patti, with 
her husband Signor Nicolini, occupied a stage 
box... At the end of. the.“ Sweetheart” song, 
Madame Patti threw the fair singer a large 
bunch of roses. The audience cheered, and 
she had to sing an encore, Madame Patti 
meanwhile beating time with her fan. After 
the performance was over, Madame Patti. sent 
a very kind note to her sister artiste, in which 
she declared that she was one of the’ finest 
singers she had ever heard, 

As will be judged from the accompanying 
portrait, Mdlle. Zélie de Lussan is endowed with 
considerable personal charms. Her beauty, 
varied accomplishments, and happy disposition 
unite to make her universally admired. What 
can any one wish for more ! B.S. 
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school concert. She sang an 
aria from “ Mignon,” which her 
mother-—formerly well known 
as aconcert singer in America 
—had taught her, and great 
was her childish delight when 
the minister patted her head 
and said how well she had 
sung. Some years afterwards, 
Mdlle. de Lussan began her 
professional career on the con- 
cert platform; and when the 
Wagnerian festivals were first 
instituted in America, her 
services ‘were secured as a 
soloist. 

But Mdlle. de Lussan felt 
that her proper sphere was 
the operatic stage; and when, 
in 1885, an engagement was 
offered her by the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company, she promptly 
accepted it. Her first appear- 
ance was as Arline in the 
“Bohemian Girl;” and so 
great was her success that she 
was engaged to play “ La Fille 
du Régiment,” Marguerite in 
“Faust,” and “Carmen,”—per- 
forming the latter no fewer than 
125 times. 

To play “Carmen” seems 
to have come to her quite 
naturally ; she fairly revels in ; 
the part. “I didn’t copy any- //~ 
body,” she said to our repre- 





Mr. drederic 
Griffith. 
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FE. preset to our readers 
this month the portrait 
of Mr, Frederic Griffiths, 
a rising solo flautist, 

whese musical career, as hitherto 
developed, ‘gives promise of the 
highest success. Mr. Criffiths 
is a native of Swansea, and 
has ‘been; from his earliest years, 
a passionate lover of music, He 
made his début when twelve years 
of age, at a local concert, when he 
played two solos on the piccolo; 
and soon after obtained a prize 
offered at the Merthyr National 
Eisteddfod, for the best perform- 
ance on that instrument. He then 
commenced ‘the study of the 
flute. At the Cardiff Eisteddfod 
he was again successful in a com- 
petition open to players upon any 
orchestral instrument. This was 
a far severer test; and his play- 
ing roused the enthusiasm of an 
audience numbering ten or twelve 
thousand; while Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, the adjudicator of the 
prizes, Sir George Macfarren, Mr. 
Brinley Riehards, and Mr. John 
Thomas, spoke in the highest 
terms of the young flautist’s talent. 








sentative, “but played it spon- 
taneously, and according to my 
own ideas of what it ought to 
be; and as I never cease 


thinking of how I can improve my acting, it is | Rosa Company has already decided to entrust | 


Pe 7 developing.” As illustrating the care | to-her the creation of the ré/eof Juliet in the 
she bestows on her impersonation, it may be English version of Gounod’s Opera. The first 
a that she has learnt to play the performance will probably be in Liverpool, with 
<a herself, instead of leaving them to Barton M‘Guckin as Romeo. 
: Sort estra, and has also taken. lessons from =‘ The opinion of those who doubt the truth of 
pie - for the ‘ Carmen ” dance. ‘the aphorism, that “actresses are born, not 
a Sn Lussan’s favourite part, however, is made,” will experience a severe shock when 
bene arguerite. “TI fancy,” ‘she said, “it they know that Mdlle. de Lissan has had no 
ons performance, because, being regular dramatic or musical training. Such, 
‘ y ely, I have to’change my whole however, is the case. Beyond her mother’s 
tic: : It is of course hard work; but I teaching, and a few lessons on such abstruse 
ai Passion for my profession, and no one | subjects as “How to go to bed,” in “Fra 
More than [.” | Diavolo,” and the “ Art of falling on the stage,” 
Colonel id one night in Philadelphia, | she has received no.external aid. Her’ own 
mr a, eson saw her, and at once advised | genius and natural instincts have accomplished 
be e to England. He afterwards wrote the rest. 
rt Os ag times to the same effect, and in | Like many. more, Mdile. de:Lussan has found 
: induced her to accept an offer to play a friend in Adelina Patti. . Their acquaintance 
- began three years ago, in the following manner. | 


tmen” at Covent Garden for Mr. Harris. 


The praise of such eminent critics 
encouraged Mr, Griffiths to go to 
London, and study at the Royal 
Academy of Music. This was in 
1884. During the three following 
years he had the adyantage of the late Mr. Oluf 
Svendsen’s tuition, and studied to such purpose that 
he took the bronze.and silver medals, and a certificate 
of merit, besides winning the first prizes for flute- 
playing at the Eisteddfods of Liverpool and Aber- 
dare. On leaving the Royal Academy, -he was 
elected an Associate of that Institution, Mr. 
Svendsen recommended him to go to Paris, where 
he has since been studying with Monsieur Paul 
Taffanel, the eminent flautist. 

The flute, as a solo instrument, requires a master 
hand. The literature of the flute is very extensive ; 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and all later writers give it 
the leading part of the wind in all their compositions. 
Quantz composed 200 solos for the flute, but Kuhlau 
is the most distinguished writer for the instrument, 
and the special exponent of its power and beauty. 
Mr. Griffiths has made solo-playing his special study, 
so we hope he may be heard at the Crystal l’alace 
and other great concerts, and achieve the popularity 
which his talent and perseverance deserve. 
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Reading of Sach. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
FE now reach the Prelude No. xv. in 
(; major, and here let the student | 
come prepared, with his fingers in | 
good order, 
chiefly technical. 
The pedal G in the bass for the first three | 


bars, and also the pedal D in the treble during | [@ 


the second three bars, is hard to be played, so 
that it may, as it must, sing during the entire | 
length. Rubinstein, however, makes this easy | 


by striking the note at each bar. 

Rubinstein commences mezzo forte, playing | 
the quavers very /ega/o and the semiquavers 
crisp'y. 

Czerny gives it piano. 

The Fugue Rubinstein phrases as below— 
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giving the subject out boldly and /orvte. He 
takes it, too, a trifle quicker than the a4cegretto 
vivace of Czerny, who puts under his edition at 
the opening bars f# and /ege/ermente. 

At bar sixty, too, the student must be careful 
to give the passage in demi-semiquavers brilli- 
antly, and as it were roll it forth. 

The following Prelude in G minor is one of 
those exceedingly difficult ones so many players 
stumble over, especially in rhythm. 

Rubinstein, like Czerny, takes it /argo, but 
whilst the latter plays it den marcate and forte, 
Rubinstein, although he also plays it with 
marked rhythm, gives it instead sesso forte. 

At bar nine Czerny gives the following 
reading : 








Rubinstein playing that of the Bach Gesell- | 
schaft edition, which is— | 


Se 
et (PRS as 
= | 
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The Fugue both agree over, both as to time | 
and manner, the subject being given out forte | 
and fesante. | 

The readings of this Fugue are many and | 
various, but the student must remember if he 
would follow Rubinstein’s and Biilow’s lead, 
he would literally hammer out the subject 
whenever and wherever it occurs. 

At bar sixteen we have the option of playing- 














or if we prefer it— 


both being equally right. Then, too, at bars 
forty-seven and forty-eight— 


for the difficulties are | LS 





The former being that of the Bach Gesellschaft 
edition. 


which Rubinstein and Biilow are diametrically 
opposed over. 


makes octaves of the bars, playing it with a 
really great majesty and pomposity, and his 
reading is not out of character—it becomes one 
of the most effective Preludes under his treat- 
ment. 


in character even than that of Czerny, who 
gives it forte. ' 









and original. 


delicate refined kind, and in his reading of the 
second bar a whole world of humour lies ; the 
first bar he phrases in one, giving every note of 
it with pearly precision and smoothness. 
At bar forty there occurs a slight difference 
in the text, it being given as follows :— 











| and as follows :— 





=: 


The Fugue Rubinstein phrases in two, tietits 
to each phrase ; Czerny instead giving it as below; 
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We now come to a Prelude, the reading of 


Biilow makes of it something organ-like ; he 


Rubinstein’s manner is less pronounced, paler 


Rubinstein, Biilow, and Czerny phrase alike— 
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Students should be careful not to overlook 
the tenor voice that is in the first bar, the 
sustained E flat, when playing it. 

At the close Czerny uses a shake on the 
quaver of the last bar but one. 

Biilow’s phrasing of the Fugue is as follows :— 






































Biilow and Rubinstein take it /orée, not as 
| Czerny, who gives it do/ce degate and piano. 

The Prelude following, No. xviii, is one of 
those Rubinstein’s reading of is most superb 


It is like some musica] joke of a 











The following Prelude is both with Rubinstein 
and Biilow a favourite one with their pupils, 


because in it the pupil must make use of one of 


the greatest difficulties in pianoforte playing— 
a singing touch. 

Although it looks so easy, it is anything but 
an easy Prelude if played properly ; and let the 
careless student just study bar six, being careful 
to see that he sings and holds the notes as 
written, and he will have sufficient proof of this. 

Rubinstein takes it Azavo and with a certain 
soberness of reading, /egato, of course, and 
beautifully clear. 

The Fugue he phrases as follows :— 


























except that he uses the sign > over the quaver 
C and D of the first bar. 

Rubinstein takes it like him a//egro moderato, 
and both use ritardando. . . 

Wenowcome to one of Rubinstein’s Nocturnes, 
and to hear him play it, it is surely a Noctume. 

He plays it very péanissimo, with the quavers 
in the bass clearly sung against the more 
elaborate accompaniment of the treble. 

He phrases not very markedly, but still as 
follows :— 








He finishes as he commences, very pianissimo. 

Quite in contrast to this‘comes the Fugue, fort 
and broadly played ; one should hear the demi- 
semiquaver passages under Rubinstein’s fingers. 

At bar six a difference in the reading occurs 
in some editions :— 














instead of, . Rubinstein plays 
J 


it :— 
| 


a —@ 





















The quaver notes of the subject are pore 
by him séaccato, in fact they are marked 60 
Kroll’s edition, and Czerny gives fact 
staccato, following both tradition and, in 8 
the Bach MSS. in this. 

(To be continued.) 
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Rationaf @ociety of 
Srofeadionat Mudiciand. 
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HIS Society has had as yet only a. short 
career, but it has been one of gradually 
increasing prosperity. Beginning in 1882 
with a few Lancashire musicians, it includes 

at the present moment more than five hundred. 
earnest. professional musicians. It: publishes a 
monthly journal to record its proceedings; and 
during the past three years it has held conferences— 
frst at Birmingham, then London, then Cambridge. 
For this year the meeting was fixed at Bristol, a city 
which, as the Mayor reminded his audience in open- 
ing the conference, was one ‘not altogether behind 
in musical attainments.” By intercourse, discussion, 
and co-operation, the Society hopes, and not unreason- 
ably, that national art will be advanced. Another 
and a special aim of this Association is, to afford a 
means of distinguishing between qualified and un- 
qualified teachers. Union is strength, and there is 
no reason why musicians differing in tastes and 
opinions should not meet together in a friendly spirit, 
and try and benefit themselves, their art, and their 
profession, which, one day, may enjoy.advantages 
similar to those belonging to other professions which 
requite a special education and special capabilities. 

On Tuesday, January 7th, there was a general 
reception by the council at the Royal Hotel, in the 
lage Assembly Room, which had been specially 
furnished and decorated for the occasion. In the 
evening a conversazione was held there, at which not 
only members of the Society but many visitors were 
present. The music performed consisted of com- 
positions by members. The” programme included a 
pianoforte trio by Dr. E. Bunnett, a sonata for 
violin and pianoforte by Dr. Walter Stokes (a sonata 
which had gained a prize in competition, instituted 
by the North Midland Section of the Society), and.a 
Duo concertante for two pianofortes by Mr. C. E. 
Stephens, and some songs. All were well received, 
but special applause was bestowed on the Duo, a 
clever and tasteful work, which was admirably inter- 
preted by Miss Emily Lawrence and the composer. 
It may be interesting to know that the pianofortes 
on which they played were two of four instruments 
of a new pattern, recently manufactured. by Messrs. 
Broadwood. The other two will be used by Sir C. 
Hallé during his forthcoming tour in Australia with 
Lady Halle, 

The business of the conference commenced on 
Wednesday morning, January 8th, at the Merchant 
Venturers Hall. The Mayor welcomed the Society 
to Bristol, and expressed the very great pleasure 
which he felt at hearing of the prosperity of the 
Association ; for the large gathering was a surprise to 
him, The Society reminded him of a snowball, which 
stew larger as it rolled longer, and he hoped the 
success which they had hitherto enjoyed would 
increase. The report of the council was read by 
Mr. E, Chadfield, honorary secretary, and the state- 
ments which he was able to make enabled him to 
point with satisfaction to the past, and with con- 
idence to the future. Mr. C. E. Stephens, who 
‘ecupied the chair in place of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie 


\who, to the regret of all present, was unable to be / the vicar pointed out the architectural features and 


present), then made a short speech, after which Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout proceeded to read a paper on 
Counterpoint and its Study.” It was thought by 
many that a resolution passed the previous year at 
Cambridge threw a stigma on strict counterpoint, 
ind therefore Mr. Prout appeared as champion on its 
behalf, He contended that really good free part- 
igen only to be acquired by previous study in 
ane style. He mentioned the strict way in 
he the great masters—Schubert excepted—were 
iaan He might have quoted Beethoven, who 
learned the rules in order to know how to 

vith — _Although Mr. Prout would commence 
is € strict style, still he advocated certain 
fications which would bring it more into sym- 
fathy with moder tonality, ‘The reading: of this 
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| Dr. Hiles, Dr.. Vincent, Mr. Banister, and others 


took’ part. 
; Inthe afternoon Mr. John Spencer Curwen spoke 
| about ‘‘ The Elementary Musical Education of the 
| People.” This gentleman, who is a recognised 
| authority on the subject, first mentioned the qualities 
necessary for a good elementary teacher. No one 
would for a moment deny that such a one ought “‘.to 
be attractive and firm ; to interest his pupils, to make 
them enthusiastic :” at the same time teachers of all 
kinds ought to be possessed of these qualities. Mr. 
Curwen had, of course, a good deal to say about the 
advantages of the system with which he is so 
intimately connected. He also compared the singing 
in schools on the Continent with that in our element- 
ary schools, and his verdict was greatly in favour of 
the latter. 

In the evening the members were invited by the 
worthy President, Sir G, Edwards, to attend a per- 
formance of the Madrigal Society at the Victoria 
Rooms. For more than half a century this Society 
has been famous. Pearsall, the eminent madrigal 
writer, was one of its first members. It need scarcely 
be said that the admirable singing, under the director- 
ship of Mr. D. W. Bootham, delighted all who were 
present. Notable features of the programme were— 
“*Matona” by O. Lassus; ‘‘O say what nymph,” 
Palestrina; ‘‘ As Vesta,” Weelkes; and ‘‘ Great 
God of Love” and ‘‘Sir Patric Spens”’ by Pearsall. 
An exceedingly pleasing setting of Moore’s poem 
beginning ‘‘ Bring the bright garlands hither,” by 
Miss Rosalind Ellicott, the talented daughter of the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, was received 
with much favour, After the concert the members of 
the Madrigal Society and the visitors were invited to 

supper by Sir G. Edwards, at which various speeches 
| were. made. Mr. Stephens said that ‘‘in the almanac 
of the present year the proceedings of the 8th of 
January would be chronicled as those of a red-letter 
day, and to the memoranda would be attached the 
name of Sir George Edwards.” 

On Thursday morning Dr. Longhurst of Canterbury 
read a paper on ‘* The Orchestra: Past and Present.” 
He described the orchestra from its earliest beginnings 
in the sixteenth century down to the present time. He 
attributed the gradual increase of the band to the in- 
cessant craving for novelty. The increase in the size 
of buildings in which musical performances were given 
must, however, have had something to do with it, 
The counterpoint question came on again for discus- 
sion, but this time in a very practical form. At the 
close of Dr. Longhurst’s paper, Mr. E. Prout pro- 
posed to add a due proportion of questions in strict 
counterpoint to the present examination questions book 
of the Society. He strongly objected to the way in 
which strict counterpoint was at present ignored, and 
desired that the Society should be wide enough in scope 


instructive. Some extracts were read from the diary of 
Master Themas Dallam, who was so renowned in the 
art of organ-building that Queen Elizabeth commanded 
_him to construct and commissioned him to convey a 
wonderful instrument of his own design as a present 
to the Sultan at Constantinople. Master Dallam gives 
a quaint description of his visit to the, East. Dr. 
Hopkins’ collection of amusing extracts from old 
parish registers tended to much laughter. 

Mr. W. H. Cummings also read a paper entitled 
** Fingering: Past, Present, and Future,” A cross 
mark for the thumb is used in England, and it has 
generally been supposed to be of English origin. So 
John Bull, even though unable to find fault with the so- 
called ‘‘ foreign” fingering, would be loth to adopt it. 
But Mr. Cummings has proved in a clear and decisive 
manner that in the sixteenth century and onwards the 
figures I, 2, 3, 4, 5 were used in England, and, more- 
over, that it was from the Germans and: Italians that 
we acquired the other method. -The difficulty of 
sentiment thus overcome, it is to be hoped, forthe 
sake of pupils and teachers, that our publishers will act 
upon this discovery of Mr, Cummings, abandon the 
present mode of fingering, and thus secure uniformity. 

In the afternoon Mr. Chadfield, the delegate to the 
Music Teachers’ National Association of America, 
read his report. This Association enjoys at the pre- 
sent moment a-membership of over 1600; it has 
raised the standard of teaching and the status of 
teachers in America. The place for the conference 
of 1891 was also fixed : it is to be Liverpool, and thé 
proceedings are to commience on January 6 of that 
year. 

In the evening there was a grand banquet at the 
Royal Hotel, over which the Mayor (Sir Charles 
Wathen) presided. There were the usual toasts 
and speeches, There was a large gathering, and 
everything passed off in the most pleasant manner. 





At the Berlin Philharmonic concert, which took 
place on Beethoven's birthday, a performance of the 
Ninth Symphony was given. At the conclusion 


«Von Biilow was called again and again on the plat- 


form by the enthusiastic: audience. In the end he 
delivered himself of the . following enigmatical 
sentence:—‘‘In Wien is der. grosse Meister 
gestorben, dessen Geburstag wir heute gefeiert 
haben; in Berlin aber is er wieder auferstanden,” 
(The great master, whose birthday we have celebrated 
to-day, died in Vienna; but he has risen again in 
Berlin.) What he meant nobody knows, perhaps 


not even himself, . 
* * * 


A VERY undignified squabble is raging at Eutin, 
the birthplace of Weber, concerning the site for the 
monument which has been prepared. to that master’s 
memory. The committee entrusted with the work 





to admit ‘‘the most rigid musical Conservative.and 
the most advanced musical Radical.” There was a 
lively discussion. Dr. Hiles considered that in passing 
that resolution ‘‘ they would adopt something contrary 
to their convictions and injarious to their self-respect.” 
At last Mr. W. H. Cummings proposed an addition 
“for optional adoption” to the resolution. This 
was accepted by Mr. Prout, and, on being put to the 
vote, was carried #em. con. Strict counterpoint is 
thus acknowledged as part of the educational scheme. 
In the afternoén the members of the Society paid a 
visit to the Cathedral and to St. Mary’s Redcliff. 
In the former one of the minor. canons, in the latter 


objects of general interest. 

In the evening there was a complimentary concert 
of the Orpheus Glee Society. under the direction of 
the Cathedral organist, Mr. G. Riseley. The audi- 
ence, consisting of the conference visitors and friends 
of the choir, numbered nearly 600, A well-selected 
programme and admirable performances made the 
evening most enjoyable. Dr. S. S, Wesley’s fine 
composition, ‘‘I wish ‘to tune my quivering lyre,” 
Sir A. Sullivan’s beautiful setting of ‘‘The long day 
closes,” ,and Weelkes’ clever and amusing ‘The 
Nightingale,” were prominent features. Dr. Hiles’ 
‘*Hushed in death” and Mr. Cummings’ ‘‘ Oh, the 
summer night,” were loudly applauded. 
On Friday morning Dr. Hopkins read a paper, ‘*A 
few: Words about ‘certain old ‘Organ- Builders and their 





Paper was followed by a lively discussion, in which 


and the delegates of the general population are 
hopelessly at variance with each other ; and pending 
the solution of the difficulty, the unhappy statue 
remains at the foundry in Berlin. 
“ee 
THE town of Mannheim possessed, until quite 
recently, no Conservatoire, which is singular enough, 
considering its size and importance. A. few weeks 
ago the fine new Conservatoire was opened by. a 
grand matinée musicale, which was followed by an 
address by Professor Richard on the nature of the 
instruction to be given to the pupils of the newly- 
founded school. The director is Herr Pohl. 
a * & 
HERR POLLINI, director of the Hamburg Opera, 
has organized a ‘ Lortzing-Cyclus,” which includes 
the following works :—‘‘ Hans Sachs,” ‘‘ Casanova,” 
“Czar und Zimmermann,” ‘‘Undine,” ‘Der 
Waffenschmied,” ‘‘Die Beiden Schiitzen,” and 
‘Der Wildschiitz.” The house in Louisenstrasse, 
Berlin, in which Lortzing died in 1851, has been 
decorated with a commemorative tablet and _in- 
scription. 4 
. +e 
AN enormous organ is very shortly to be constructed 
at St.  Peter’s, Rome. Gounod has been: com- 
missioned to Cqmpose a solemn mass, which will be 
performed at the inaugural ceremony. A chorus of 
four thousand voices are to render the new work, and 
it is hoped that Gounod himself will ‘preside at the 





Works,” and it proved to be one both amusing and 


organ. 
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Poreign Notes. 


——_— 


Iv is reported from Berlin that Count von 


Hochberg has made a most tempting offer to Franz | 


Erkel, the Hungarian composer and conductor (since 
1838) at the Pesth National Theatre. Though by no 
means a young man, he having just completed his 


seventy-ninth year, Erkel is said to be seriously con- | 


sidering the Berlin offer, and to have asked for a 
dissolution of the contract which for now over fifty 
years has bound him to the Pesth National Theatre, 


* * % 

Miss EAMES has made her reappearance at the 
Paris Grand Opéra as Juliet, after a long illness, 
her voice being greatly improved. 
Parisian operatic circles is that there is a storm 


brewing between the young American diva and Miss | 


Melba, owing to fhe fact that the latter ‘“‘sub- 
stituted” Miss Kames as Juliet during her illness, 
and that she now claims the 7é/e as her own. 


* * 


Tue Hereditary Prince of Saxe - Meiningen 
has set to music a 
Euripides’ ‘‘ Bacchantes.” The Prince promised 
Conductor Xanthopulos of Athens, who brought out 
‘*The Persians,” to the great satisfaction of His 
Ilighness, that he would finish this new work im- 
mediately and would then send it to him. The first 
performance of the work will take place at Athens in 
February, and the composer has promised to be 


pfesent on that occasion. 
* * * 


Tut season at La Scala opened as usual on Boxing 
night (San Stefano), when a genuine novelty to the 
Milanese was produced in the shape of the Italian 
version of Wagner’s ‘* Meistersinger.” It can hardly 
be said that the success of the venture was un- 
doubted, and probably the performance may have 
left something to be desired. Mr. Nouvelli was 
Walther, Carbonetti Beckmesser, Seguin (said to be 
excellent) Hans Sachs, and Madame Gabbi, Eva, 
while the Italian Mr. Faccio was conductor, The 
Milanese, usually uproariously enthusiastic on San 
Stefano night, were, however, indisputably cold in 
regard to ‘* Die Meistersinger, although, curiously 
enough, they encored the whole of the elaborate and 
most difficult Finale to the second act. 


** * 


MAbAME EMMA NEVADA, who has recently been | M. ADOLPHE FIscuER, the well-known violon- 


singing in opera at Amsterdam, has just signed a 


contract for a series of performances at 14,000 francs | 


nightly. Madame Nevada certainly entertains, un- 
happily, unusual ideas of the dignity of art, for she 
stipulates in her contract that she shall be supported 
by a first-rate company. ‘This is very different from 
the common practice of ‘‘stars,” who generally 
prefer that their own brilliancy should be enhanced 
by the inefficiency of their company. When, it may 
be asked, shall we hear the American artist again in 
England ? 
* * * 


Proressor H. V,. Bocktrr has published, at 
Vienna, a number of pieces of Japanese music, vocal 
and instrumental, harmonized from the original MSS. 
and arranged for the piano, The collection, which 
is dedicated to the Japanese Ambassador at Vienna, 
contains a military song, a popular song, a piece of 
night-music (serenade ?) for rainy weather (!) for voice 
and biwa (a sort of guitar), and two variations for 
the koto (a stringed instrument), 


** * 


On January 2, the theatre of Zurich was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The flames were first dis- 
covered in the foyer at about a quarter to ten, when 
the play was immediately stopped and the iron 
curtain lowered, thus reassuring the audience, who 
were able to reach the doors in safety before the fire 
had time to spread, In spite of the efforts of the 
firemen, it was, however, impossible to arrest the 
progress of the flames, and in a short time they gained 


The gossip in | 


second Greek classic, viz. | 


Magazine of Music. 


a complete hold upon the building.. The fireproof 
walls of the theatre prevented the conflagration from 
| Spreading to the adjacent houses. The theatrical 
| wardrobe, the scenery, and the library were entirely 
| destroyed. 


* * * 


In the person of Mrs. Moscheles, who died last 
| month at Detmold, at the age of eighty-four, a 
| survival of the great era of music has passed away. 
| The deceased lady was a somewhat conspicuous figure 
in musical literature. She edited the very satisfactory 


amateurs are familiar, and she figures prominently in 
| the valuable ‘‘ Letters of Felix Mendelssohn,” which 


| her son, the great composer’s godchild and name- | 


sake, not long since translated and gave to the 
English-speaking world. In the memoir of Moscheles 
there is a passage which will now be read with par- 


| herself, she was enchanted with Moscheles’ wonder- 


| ful playing ; a short acquaintance led to an engage- | 


ment; and on March 1 (1825) they were married. 


| Ehrentag (day of honour). 
full of gratitude to the Almighty, I entered this holy 
state, and pray God to bless me.’” We omit all the 
glowing passages confided to the diary by the happy 
bridegroom during the honeymoon. The relation- 
ship thus pleasantly entered upon continued un- 
changed for more than sixty years. 





* * * 


FOLLOWING within a week the famous tenor 
Gayarré, in a modest dwelling in an_ obscure 
street of Madrid, the once famous baritone Gorgio 
Ronconi died in poverty. Born at Milan in 
1810, Ronconi was the friend and contemporary of 
Mario. Some fifteen years ago he lost all his 
fortune, and he then obtained a professorship in the 
Madrid Conservatoire, and upon the modest salary of 
the post he had since lived. Some years ago he 
suffered from an attack of paralysis, but was enabled 
partially to continue his teaching. He has now died 
in extreme poverty, and few people beyond his pupils 
| probably even knew of his existence, and fewer still 
| identified the shabby, aged musical professor with the 
| famous operatic baritone. He leaves a widow and 
| granddaughters, who were entirely dependent on 
| him. 





* * * 


| cellist, has unfortunately been for the second time 
attacked with a mental malady, and last week he 
had to be placed at Sainte-Anne, where he lies in a 
precarious state. 
oe ® 
MADAME MARIE RozE has purchased the large 
estate of Chateauneuf, in the department of the 
Loire, and is further investing some of her savings in 
the building of a mansion there. Certain worthy 
people have thereupon jumped to the conclusion 
that the lady contemplates a, speedy retirement ; 
which is certainly not the case. Indeed, early next 
month she will start upon one’ of those provincial 
concert tours which are far more profitable than 
appearances in English opera. 


** * 


A cuRIOUsS but apparently a Jucrative profession 
was that of Ferdinand Fournier, who died last week 
in Paris. Fournier was one of \the best known 
leaders of the clague in the Parisian theatres, 
directing the applause at the Opéra, the Odéon, 
the Bouffes Parisiens, the Ambigu, and the Folies 
Dramatiques. From the manager of each of these 
he received a considerable stipend, in addition to 
which, as is customary in France, he had the privi- 
lege of purchasing a large quantity of tickets at half 
price, from the sale of which he usually realized a 
handsome profit. It may be supposed, also, that so 
important a personage was the recipient of many 
‘little presents ” on the part of actors and actresses, 





memoir of her distinguished husband, with which all | 


ticular interest :—‘‘ Amongst the great crowd of | 
listeners in the Apollo-saal at Hamburg was Char- | 
lotte Embden, Moscheles’ future wife. A fair pianiste | 


The day is thus marked in the husband’s diary: ‘ My | 
With the fullest sense of | 
happiness, with purity of heart and intention, and | 
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marked by enthusiastic applause. The fact that he 


died worth a million francs suggests strange refler 
tions, Perhaps it is more dignified to be a stem 


critic, inaccessible’to bribes ;_ but no critic of the 


nil admirari school ever accumulated a fortune of 
forty thousand pounds. 


* * * 


SOME interesting musical autographs 
sold by auction at Berlin, and fetched the f 
prices :—Wagner’s Overture ‘‘ Polonia,” arr: 
piano, with a setting of Béranger’s song, “ Adie, 
Charmant pays de France,” in the composer's hand. 


writing on the last page, 320 marks (£16); Sch. _ 


bert’s Overture to ‘‘ Fierabras,” 290 marks (Lu, 


maitre de la chapelle impériale et royale de Vienne, 
1815,” 170 marks. Some sketches by Beethoven 
went for 75s., and No. 1 of Schumann’s Fou 


| and Schumann were sold for 35, 66, 10, and 3 
| marks. On the whole, it appears that the prices 
realized were somewhat lower than were obtained by 
| Similar autographs a few years ago. 


* *k * 


| A MOsT interesting sale of autographs also took 
place recently in Paris at the Hétel Drouot. The 
| highest price given was for a letter of Mozart, written 
from Milan to his sister at the age of fourteen, which 
was sold for 580 f., one of Beethoven for 250 f,, 
while three autographs of Bizet—letters and music— 
brought 130, 20, and 37 f. respectively. The small- 


ness of the sums given for several autographs of 


exceptional interest is not easily explicable, for a 
valuable letter of Mehul reached only 70 f., anda 
MS. Romance by Liszt 7 f. 








* * * 


HERR RUBINSTEIN’S new opera ‘‘ Goriuschka” 
seems to have obtained only a very moderate suis 
d’estime at St. Petersburg, in spite of the ver 
favourable circumstances attending its production. 
Even in the composer’s own country ‘ The Demon” 
is still the only one of his operas that enjoys a really 
popular success. 


* * * 


PROFESSOR LAUTERBACH, concertmeister of the 
Dresden court orchestra, recently received the 


| Austrian order of the Iron Crown, which distinction 








all eager that their exits and entrances should be | 


also confers upon the person so distinguished the 
‘ honour of knighthood. 


The Emperor of Austria 
recently conferred upon Johannes Brahms the cross 
of the Knights of the Order of Leopold. 


* * 


Tue Journal of St. Petersburg announces the 
opening, and publishes the programme of the double 
international musical competition, founded by Anton 
Rubinstein. The first competition will take place 4 


St. Petersburg on August 27, 1890, Two prizes of | 


five thousand francs each will be awarded, one to 4 
composer and the other to a pianist. The com 
petitors, who must be not under twenty oF over 
twenty-six, may be of any nationality, religion, 


social class. The following is the programme for 


composers :— 

1. A Concertstiick for piano and orchestra, 

2, Sonata for piano solo, or for piano and ome 
stringed instrument. 

3. Two or more short pieces for the piano. 

The composers must execute their own works, al of 

which must be unpublished. 


* * * 


Tue following is the programme to be rendered by 
the pianists, :— 
1. J. S. Bach. Prelude and fugue. i 
2. Haydn or Mozart. An andante or adagio. 
3. Beethoven... One of the subjoined sonaleh Op 
78, 81, 90, 101, 109, 110, III. 
. Chopin, Mazurka, nocturne, and ballad. 
; Schumann, One or two pieces from the Pha 
tasiestiicke or the Kreisleriana. 
6. Liszt. An étude. 


re 


GY 


tos.) ; ‘ X. Variations pour le Fortepiano compos 
| par Francois Schubert, Ecolier de Salieri, premier | 


Marches, Op. 76, fetched 74s. Letters of Wagner / 
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Sik CHARLES HALLE will sail for his Australian 
trip on April 4. It is not every veteran of over 
seventy years of age who would venture to risk’ the 
breaking of fresh ground by an appearance ag a 
pianist in a country which at present knows him only 
by reputation. Every one will, however, wish Sir 
Charles success. That Lady Hallé, the admitted 
chief of all our female violinists, will be warmly 
welcomed by the Australians there cannot be the 
gmallest doubt. The two will, during less than four 
months, give no fewer than forty recitals in various 
cities in Australasia, and they will return in October 
for the commencement of the Manchester subscription 
concerts, and also for the Bristol Festival, for which 
Sir Charles Hallé’s Manchester band will again be 
imported. The Hallés take with them to Australia 
two new grands specially manufactured by Messrs. 


Broadwood. 
* * *% 


News comes from Italy that Mr, and Mrs. 
Henschel’s vocal recitals are meeting with the 
greatest favour in the so-called ‘‘land of song.” The 
vocal ability of the artist couple, and the remarkable 
skill of Mr. Henschel as an accompanist, have called 
forth the highest praise from the press and the public. 

* * % 

A MOVEMENT is on foot for the restoration of 
Charles Avison’s tombstone in the churchyard of St.. 
Andrew’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is hardly necessary 
to remind our readers that Avison-was organist of the 
Church of St. Nicholas in the northern city, and 
played no unimportant part in the foundation of the 
Early English School of Music. ‘‘ Sound the loud 
timbrel” is perhaps the only composition from his 
pen which still survives; but his memory has within 
the last few years been to some extent rehabilitated 
by the poem in Robert Browning’s volume of 
“‘Parleyings.” At least he is worthy of remembrance, 
and the fund which has been opened should be sub- 
scribed to willingly. Subscriptions will be received 
by the Treasurer, at the Bank ; by Mr. Lyall, at the 
Literary and Philosophical Society ; and at the offices 
of the Newcastle Chronicle, Daily Journal, and Daily 
Leader, 

* * % 

Tue Civil Service Musical Society has long ceased 
toexist, I believe, but a new organization has lately | 
been started for supplying pianos. and other musical 
instruments to Civil servants, which has’ already 
become a pronounced success, It is worked on what 
is known as the ‘‘ Starr-Bowkett”’ system, and the 
rush for shares has been tremendous. If a member 
isnot Incky enough to draw a share entitling him to 
select a piano or organ at once, he can reckon at the 
worst at becoming possessed of an instrument at the 
end of three years, during which time a small weekly 
sum has to be paid in any case. 

* * % 

As time goes on, the scope of Mr. Edward Lloyd’s 
forthcoming tour in America steadily enlarges. We 
save, some time ago, particulars of his engagements 
in the States ; he is now “‘booked ” for appearances 
it Montreal and Toronto, so that our fellow-subjects 
in the Dominion will enjoy an opportunity of hearing 
thegmost_ popular among English tenors. On both 
“des of the great lakes much interest is shown in Mr. 
Lloyd's expected visit, 

* * + 

Mx. Faccio will leave the Scala after the Carnival 
“ason, which opened on Boxing night, and will 
a as Director of the Conservatorium 
Sit a“ . i salary will be only 4450 per year ; 

have three months’ leave of absence in 
wan during which time he will be able to earn 
an his cntire income derived from Parma. 
x *k @ 


_ MR, SANTLEY has not yet worn out his welcome 
i Australia, A le 


ane tter just received brings news of a 
pe zs his honour at Sydney: He was serenaded by 

afel, entertained at supper on board one of 
. = Vessels in the harbour, to which 300 guésts were 





i 
muted, and made the recipient of many other equally 
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gratifying marks of favour. On the 13th December the 
musical amateurs of Sydney gave a benefit’ concert to 
Mr. Santley. The amount realized was £400. It is 
said to be likely that Mr. Santley will visit China 
after his Australian engagement, and return home vd 
San Francisco and New York. 
* * ® 

THE concert now being organized by Miss Janotha 
for the benefit ef the Arabella Goddard Fund will 
take place on March 11 next, and not on the day 
originally fixed, Miss Janotha’s appeal will be sup- 
ported by the patronage of many persons famous 
in art, literature, and science. Among the works 
decided upon for performance is Beethoven's Triple 
Concerto—one not too often heard, and very rarely 
indeed presented by such artists as Miss Janotha, Dr. 
Joachim, and Mr. Piatti. The presence of the great 
Hungarian violinist on this occasion, as also that of 
the equally great Italian ’cellist, cannot: but be felt as 
peculiarly appropriate. For many years both artists 
were intimately associated with Madame Goddard’s 
public labours on the platform of the Popular Concerts 


and elsewhere. 
* * * 


THE well - authenticated report that  Gliick’s 
‘* Orfeo” will be revived next season at Covent 
Garden, with Madame Scalchi in the title-part, has 
excited considerable interest in quarters where 
dramatic music is looked upon ‘as more than a mere 
pastime. This opera has not been heard in London 
since, many years ago, it was played on the same 
stage by Mdlle. Rosa Csillag, Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho and Madame Nantier-Didiée taking sub- 
ordinate parts. It seems a pity that the Austro- 
American mezzo-soprano, Madame Haastreiter, who 
has throughout Italy, in the part of Orpheus, 
rekindled for the work the immense enthusiasm with 
which it was received at its first production there, 
now more than a century and a quarter ago, should 
not have the opportunity of renewing her success in 
London. The title 7é/e is one which requires some- 
thing more than a contralto voice of rich quality— 
it can only be filled by a polished and gifted singer, 
dramatic and tender in turn, and possessing in 
perfection all the xwances of the old Italian canta- 
bile singing, as well as all the secrets of expressive 
declamation. m 

eR OR 

THE new session of Recitals of Classical Chamber 
Music, held in’ Dublin under the auspices of the 
Royal Dublin Society, began on December 2, The 
programme consisted of Haydn’s Quartet in D 
minor, Beethoven’s Sonata in F major for violin 
and piano, and Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor. 
The artists who took part in the concert were Signor 
Papi, Mr. Finlayson Bell, Signor Valli, Mr, 
Rudersdorff, and Signor Esposito. 

“2 * 

Herr HANs Vv. WOLZOGEN has just published a 
small volume, entitled Richard Wagner, und die 
Thierwelt, which treats of the great composer in 
relation to the animal world, and tells many anecdotes 
of the dogs, parrots, and other pets which he kept 
about him, and on which he lavished so much fondness. 
It has been told before, on the authority of an 
intimate friend, that Wagner, though in general but 
a small lover of this country, yet expressed the 
greatest sympathy with us because we supported a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
That was an appeal to his heart which he could not 
resist. 

eo % ; 

THE London /igaro gives some interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the last moments of the tenor 
Gayarré. 
great agony, and on the night of his death the doctors 


were compelled to administer inhalations of oxygen. . 


He told them to give him more, and explained to the 
numerous friends assembled round his bed, that he 
should soon be better, and that he would go to the 
Canary Isles, in which beautiful climate he would 
pass the winter. At midnight the situation became 
More grave, and the tenor, watching his weeping 
associates, said, ‘* Perhaps I must die, but I await 
death with courage.” At 2.30 in the morning he 
said, ‘‘ We do not die like this on the stage. What 
opera will they sing this evening?” An hour and a 
half ‘later he breathed his last. It is stated, more- 


It appears that for some days he was in | 
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over, by the eminent critic Seiior Pefia, of the Zfore, 
that during the past six months, after every~repre- 
sentation on the stage, he was seized with a fever 
which. lasted.all night, and that on his last perform- 
ance, when he had to leave the stage in the middle 
of the representation of Bizet’s ‘‘ Pearl Fishers,” he 
said, on entering his dressing-room, ‘‘ It is finished ; 
finished for ever.” 
** * 


GAYARRE was extremely popular with all glasses 
of Madrid for his generosity, not only to the whole of 
his family, but also to impecunious outsiders, His 
last appearance was at a State concert before the 
Court of Spain. Although Gayarré was possessed 
of the large fortune of upwards of £46,000, he lived 
in a humble inn in an obscure quarter of the Spanish 
capital. He was during his last hours frequently 
visited by the Spanish Queen, the Infanta, and 
Sefior Castelar, as well as by troops of less eminent 
people, His body was embalmed, and by his own 
desire was buried in the Navarrese valley, where he 
was born. ; 
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11th November 1889. 

HE Port Elizabeth Philharmonic Society, 

having obtained permission from Sir 

Arthur Sullivan, have just given the 

first representation in this colony of that 

well-known composer’s cantata, ‘‘ The Golden 

Legend.” It was perhaps an ambitious action on 

their part to attempt this, but Mr. Lee Davies is ‘an 

ambitious man, and, being also a thoroughly com- 

petent conductor, determined on making the attempt 
with the Society he had in hand. 

The result has proved that his material, at any 
rate as regards the choruses, is good, and that the 
members of the Society are‘ capable of intelligently 
interpreting whatever musical work is placed before 
them. It is to be regretted that no better voices 
could have been selected for the contralto part of 
Ursula and the bass and tenor of Lucifer and Prince 
Henry, 

Regarding the soprano part of Elsie, it gives ‘us 
much pleasure to say that we never ‘heard our Port 
Elizabeth prima donna in better voice. In fact, it 
was entirely owing to her exertions and intelligent 
and sympathetic rendering of the part allotted to her, 
that the concert passed off so well as it did. The 
tubular bells of St. Mary’s Collegiate Church had 
been lent for the purpose of properly-rendering the 
accompaniment of the first act. In our humble 
opinion, however, these accessories were not a 
success, as their tones were by no means in accord 
with the vocal or orchestral parts of the chorus. 

The prologue was decidedly tame, as Lucifer 
could scarcely be heard, and, in fact, throughout the 
evening he showed himself an exceedingly mild 
demon, with no appreciative fire in his voice. The 
storm lacked power and volume of sound, and it was 
with a feeling of relief that we heard the Gregorian 
chant which closes the prologue. 

In scene 2, the villager’s evening hymn, ‘ O glad- 
some light,” was very well rendered by the chorus, and 
the different shades of tone in this beautiful chorale 
were not forgotten. 

In this scene, the part of Elsie was really well 
taken, and showed an earnest study of the music and 


. intelligent appreciation, which was gratefully received 


by the audience. 

The opening duets in scene 3 between Elsie 
and Prince Henry were very well given. 
Lucifer, however, did not seem to grasp the 
humour of his position in his recitative whilst 
marching with the pilgrims. 

Elsie’s solo, ‘* The night is calm and cloudless,” 
was lovely, and the accompanying chorus of ‘‘ Christe 
Eleison” was the finest effort of the evening, and 
called forth an enthusiastic encore. 

The orchestral accompaniment throughout _ this 
difficult cantata was excellent, although the volume 
of sound in the prologue was inefficient. The con- 
ductor, Mr. Lee Davies, acquitted himself well, as 
usual. 
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LIVERPOOL, January 1890. 


EAREST ALICE,—I am sitting in Florrie’s 
boudoir, and as I write the joyous strains | 
of Chopin’s ‘* Minute Valse” are ascending | 
from the music-room below. It is Bernhard | 
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without that powerful ally, the, poetry of motion, an 
attribute with which the fair prima donna is so 
munificently endowed, and which adds so greatly to 








her charm as an actress. 


At the next concert, on January 21st, two artists 


are announced to make their aébut in Liverpool. 


Herr Hugo Becker, a violoncellist, and Herr Blau- 
waert, a baritone—the latter is a son-in-law of Colonel 
F, Staps, bandmaster of the Belgian Guides, who 
| accompanied his famous band on their visit to 


Liverpool during the Exhibition of 1886. 


On Wednesday evening we made up a party, and 


Stavenhagen who is enjoying the luxury of a good | 4ll set off for Birkenhead, where the third Subscrip- 
practice, a luxury which he can seldom obtain during | tion Concert was taking place at the Town F Tall. The 


the busy months of the winter season. 


He has been | artists were Madame Mary Davies and Mr, P. 


here since Monday, and Florrie, with her customary | Newbury, the new Australian tenor, who sustained 


kindness, asks me almost to live at her house when- 
ever any of her artist friends are staying with her. 
You can well imagine that I always accept this 
gencrous invitation aw pied de la lettre ; bashfulness | 
was never one of my faults, and my favourite motto 


is, ‘* Take the goods the gods provide thee.” 


We had such a lovely Philharmonic Concert on | 
Tuesday evening,—Madame Marie RKoze and Herr | 


Bernhard Stavenhagen were the chief attractions. 


The Beethoven Concerto in C minor was the fitce de | 
résistance chosen by the pianist, whose interpretation | 


thereof left nothing to be desired. 
which occurred at the commencement, caused con- 
siderable amusement to those who noticed it. Whilst 
the orchestra was playing the opening bars of the 
concerto, and Stavenhagen was seated at the piano 


waiting to begin, his fingers stole abstractedly to the | 


key which regulates the height of the piano-stool and 
commenced fidgeting with it. Consequently, about a 
second before he had to begin, down came the stool 
with a thud, which effectually awoke the artist from 
the reverie in which he was indulging. In desperation 
he clutched at the key, gave it one vigorous turn, and 
up he went again just in time to place his hands on 


A small incident | 
'and ‘‘Rhapsodie No, 12” hy Liszt. 


fault to be found with the programme was. its 
length. One can tire of even the best of things, 
and it isa thousand pities when a work like Dvorak’s 
| E major string quartett has to be mutilated and 
shorn of two of its movements because the audience 
is getting weary, and the artists have to catch the 
Every musician likes 
| to do justice both to himself and to the work he is 
interpreting, but this is impossible when he has to 
keep one eye on the clock all the time. The 
| executive would do well to remember that time and 
trains wait for no man, and out of consideration for 


the piano in obedience to the sign from Halle’s baton, | 


After the concert he joined us in a good laugh over 
the lesson he had received anent the evil results which 


| mencing at 8 k.M. should be over at 10.30 P.M. at 


accrue from fidgeting. To the second part of the | 


programme he contributed an “ Impromptu”’ (A flat) | 


by Schubert, and ‘‘ Khapsodie No, 12” by Liszt. 
I have never seen a Philharmonic audience—generally 
so phlegmatic—roused to such a pitch of enthusiasm ; 
they simply shouted at him, and, after bowing re- 
peatedly, he at length resumed his seat at the piano, 
and gave a “Prelude” by Chopin for an encore. 
Apropos of enthusiastic audiences, I must tell you a 
little anecdote told to us by Stavenhagen. 

When he was concert-touring in Kussia last year 
he gave a grand concert at St. Petersburg. The 
Kussians, with whom he is a great favourite, encored 
every single thing he played, and, highly gratified at 
this flattering reception, he yielded to their wishes, 
and gave twelve encores. 


| 
| 


| of Mdlle, Zélie de Lussan, whose impersonation of 


| 
| 


| connoisseurs, and amateurs, I hear only one opinion 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the vocal portion of the programme ; the Willy Hess 
| quartett party, including Messrs. S. Jacoby, S. 
Speelman, and E. Vieuxtemps; and last but not 
least, Bernhard Stavenbagen. 
barras de richesse,; you will easily understand that 
we spent a most enjoyable evening. The hall is not 
large, but well proportioned, and very cosy. The 
two comparatively new 
| quartetts, namely, one in F major by Fr. Gern- 
sheim, and one in E major by Anton Dvorak. 
Stavenhagen’s solos were Liszt’s B minor Sonata, 
| * Papillons ” by Schumann, “ Prelude” by Chopin, 
The only 


With such an em- 


party played 


quartett 


last train back to Manchester. 


the artists, as well as the audience, a concert com- 


the latest. 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company took up its abode 
| at the Court Theatre a week ago, but thus far no 


new work has been produced. Among the artists, 
however, a bright new star has arisen in the person 


Carmen on Wednesday evening came as a revela- 
tion to her audience. All around me, among critics, 


of her talent, both as actress and singer. It is not 


| often that such unanimity prevails, and its present 
existence is a good omen for Malle, Lussan, foretelling 


a brilliant success in the career of her adoption. 
Next week the chief centre around which musical 


interest will] gather, will be the production of 
After the twelfth, he | Gounod’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” on Wednesday, 


naturally thought they would be fully satisfied, and | when it will be given for the first time on any stage 


allow him to retire in peace. 
not the case—still they clapped and shouted. Ie 


Such, however, was | in English. 


There are several other events looming in the near 


came forward again and bowed ; but no, vociferous | future about which I should like to tell you if I have 


cheering continued to resound throughout the build- 
ing. At length the electric light was extinguished, 
in the hope that such a summary proceeding would 
effectually quench their enthusiasm. 
decided hint only incensed them to yet further 
efforts, until, finding it useless to resist any 
longer, Stavenhagen returned once more, this time 
clad in his thick fur coat, and with a lighted 
cigarette in his mouth—being just about to quit 
the hall—and in the dark, with only a little oil 
lamp dimly burning, he sat down to the piano and 
played the whole of the Moonlight Sonata, after 
which his ardent admirers allowed him to enjoy his 
well-earned rest. What a grand thing it must be to 
feel within one’s self the power of arousing men to 
such a pitch of excitement! But revenons a nos 
moutons, 1 must not quit the subject of ‘Tuesday's 
concert without saying a word about Madame Marie 
Koze, the songstress of the evening. Her contribu- 
tions to the programme were culled principally from 
the operatic field, where she has shone for so long. 
Although a great favourite in Liverpool, her recep- 
tion on Tuesday showed that her numerous friends 
appreciate her more fully on the stage than on the 
platform, where her gift of song seems lonesome 





space enough. 
so delighted with his reception here last week that he 


B minor,” by Liszt. 
before in England, and it is singularly appropriate 
that Liszt’s favourite pupil should be the artist to 
introduce it. 


First and foremost, Stavenhagen was 


has arranged to give a recital at the Philharmonic 


But this | Hall on the evening of Tuesday, January 28th. I 


have already seen the programme, which is not 
published yet, and it gives promise of a rare treat to 


those who are fortunate enough to procure seats. 
One item in particular will whet the appetites of all 


the music-lovers who read this bill of fare, namely, 
“Grand Variations on a subject from Bach’s Mass in 
This has never been heard 


Although no official announcement has yet been 


made, being behind the scenes, Iam able to tell you 
that it is hi 


ghly probable that My. and Mrs. George 
Henschel will give a recital here in March. But for 


their recent “> Italy, they would have paid us an 
earlier visit. 
sure they will find a ae welcome awaiting them. 


owever, whenever they come, I am 


And now, dear, although I have heaps more to say, 


I must defer saying it till next month, or the post 
office officials will decline to carry my letter to you 
for the modest sum of one penny, and I nly 
could not afford to pay more, so adieu for to-day. 
With much love, ever your affectionate sister, 


Netra. 
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HE period of time which immediately ! 
rounds the Christmas festi a 


occasion more than usually so, 

there has been quite a crowd of musical events in the 
county in that period, all worthy of notice ; but on 
account of the exigencies of space, I shall be able to 
refer to only a few of them, making no selection, byt 
taking them haphazard. The first-is Exeter Oratorio 
Society, which selected for production Dr. C. Hubert 
A. Parry’s Oratorio, ‘‘ Judith.” As is well known, 
the work itself is a magnificent one, and rendered as 
it was by the Society—one of the greatest musical 
successes in its career—it made a great impression, 
The large hall (Victoria) was crowded, and the per- 
formance went without a hitch. It was intended at 
first that the composer should have conducted the 
work in person, but Dr. Parry found himself unable 
to do this. The artists were Miss Clara Leighton 
(soprano), Miss Emily Squire (contralto), Mr. Houghton 
(tenor), and Mr. F. Dism and Mr. Long (local), bass, 
The band and chorus numbered 200. The organ was 
in charge of Mr. E. M. Vinnicombe, L.R.A.M. ; the 
leader, Mr. Barré D, Bayly; and the painstaking 
conductor, to whom so much of the success was due, 
was as usual Mr, G, W, Lyon. 

In the same week the concert of Exeter Orchestral 
Society took place., There was the usual large and 
critical audience. The two chief features in a pro- 
gramme and performance of much merit were un- 
doubtedly the brilliant performance of Mendelssohn's 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 1, by Dr. H. J. Edwards, 
of Barnstaple ; and the admirable ’cello solos of Mr. 
Squire, of London. The latter contributed Piatti’s 
‘‘Nocturne,” and a light romance and a gavotte by 
Litzenhagen. He was encored in each case. Dr 


the oratorio ‘‘ Ascension,” a work, which has received 
much favourable notice. Accomplished executant as 
he is known to be, his great skill and refined taste as 
displayed in the performance-of the Concerto, gave 
unbounded admiration, and he was heartily encored. 
Miss Kate E. Fountain sang three songs, for each of 
which she was heartily applauded. The rest of the 
programme was admirably rendered by the band, 
The leader was Mr. C, E. Bell; the condactor, Mr 
R. B. Moore, Mus. Bac. 








Mrs. Shaw, the ‘‘ whistling lady,” accompanied by 
a concert party of eminence, gave two concerts here, 
but the attendance did not come up to expectation, A 
local critic went into such raptures over her “ whist- 
ling” that Mrs. Shaw must have blushed when she 
read what she was capable of doing. According to 
him, there was no musical instrument known, or song: 
bird discovered, which could compare with her!: 
Rather thick! Mr. Wybert Rousby’s Opera Com- 
pany visited Exeter and gave a capital performance 
of a series of standard works.’ They were well 
patronized. The organ recitals at the Victoria Hall 
have been resumed, and are drawing larger audiences 
than last year. This is as it should be, as the music 
provided is of the best. Mr. D. J. Wood, Mus 
Bac. (Cathedral organist), is the chief instrumentalist. 

Another of the series of high-class concerts provided 
by Mr. Farley Sinkins (the Cathedral basso) is to be 
given in a few days’ time, and is anticipated with 
much interest. The artists will be Miss Macintyre 
Mme. Patey, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, Mr. Isidor De Lan, 
Mr. Franklin Clive; Miss Nettie Carpenter, violin: 
Mons. Van Biene, ‘cello; and Tito Mattei, conductor. 
Under the same pilotage Miss Adelaide Detchon, 
the young American artist, is also to appear here 
soon and give one of her lyrical and musical 
Barnstaple Easter Musical Festival Society being 
about £20 out of pocket by their late performance 
“Elijah,”-got up a concert to try to liquidate the 
debt. A capital programme was arranged, but 
attendance, except as to: the first seats, was some 
what discouraging, This is the more to be 
as Barnstaple may be considered to take — 





in musical matters in North Devon. Dr. 
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busy one with musicians—has been on thy 


Edwards is a well-known musician,—the composer of . 
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Edwards Diadected, Miss Porter, of London, 


charmed all by her fine ’cello playing. The rest, 
hoth vocalists and instrumentalists, were mostly 
Jocal. The Society has now in rehearsal for the next 
Festival Sir A. Sullivan’s ‘Martyr of Antioch, 
to be followed by a miscellaneous concert. 

Bideford Musical Society gave an exellent concert, 
in which Gaul’s Cantata, ‘‘ Joan of Are, was the 
chief feature. The large hall was crowded with a 
fashionable audience. The professional soloists were 
Miss Preston (soprano), Mr. S. Mason (tenor), and 
Mr, Theodore France (bass). The chorus numbered 
over 100, and the orchestra was composed of members 
of the Society. The hon. conductor is Mr. Neall. 
This young Society seems to have a prosperous career 
before it. “Elijah” is to be produced at the Easter 
iin Musical Society selected for its first 
concert for the season Cowen’s Cantata, ‘‘ The Rose 
Maiden.” Mr. C. T. Davis (organist) conducted a 
good performance. There was a large audience. 

W. C. 

EXETER, /av, 16. 


A Quatre Maine. 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Bac., 
T.C.T., F.C.O,, L.Mus., T.C.L. 
ats 
I. Zhe Pianoforte Duet. 

T is still an open question whether, as some 
would affirm, the restless spirit of this the 
most restless of all musical ages has not, in its 
desire for the novel and sensational, declined 

toavail itself to the full of such vehicles for the 
expression of musical thought, as are of simple nature 
and legitimate effect. But the fact is patent to all 
intelligent observers, that those species of musical 
composition which require for their adequate inter- 
pretation only such media as are easily accessible, are 
liable, owing to the ease and frequency with which 
they can be drawn upon for the purposes of social 
entertainment, to enjoy a popularity which, although 
permanent, is greater in extent than in intensity. 
The pianoforte solo, of all instrumental compositions 
the most common and most conveniently performed, 
even if a masterpiece in itself, excites . but little 
enthusiasm among an average audience unless the 
performance be invested ‘with a fictitious interest, 
aroused by the individuality of some celebrated 
performer, Hence, when we turn to the pianoforte 
duet, which has seldom enjoyed public interpretation 
ly illustrious artistes, we are not surprised to find 
in that species of musical composition a most striking 
instance of a form whose very ubiquity is at once, not 
only the cause of its popularity, but the reason why 
that popularity has been characterized rather by 
mediocrity than by excess. 

To many the mention of the term “pianoforte 
duet” instinctively suggests the flimsy operatic tran- 
scriptions, airs’ with ‘‘ brilliant ” variations, and 
“admired” fantasias, all of which, “arranged for 
fw performers on one pianoforte” (as the title-pages 
mathematically announced), were so popular until 
within a comparatively recent period. But to con- 
dude that the répertoire of the pianoforte duet is 
limited to works of this description, is simply an 
indication of an insufficient acquaintance with piano- 
ote music in general, inasmuch as there exists— 
‘part from arrangements—an excellent collection of 
Panoforte duets by some of the best composers of the 
‘assicand romantic schools—in fact, a series of works 
which, although comparatively unknown, deserve a 

wider popularity than they have hitherto acquired. 

Notwithstanding this there are, however, several 
Objections urged against. the pianoforte duet which 
‘not well be passed over without some slight notice. 

of the most specious of these objections is the 

a * that difference of timbre which constitutes ne 

chief attractions in the performance of a duet 

Planoforte and harmonium, or a duet for piano- 
and any orchestral instrument, Yet it must ‘be, 











| “Membered that skilful performers can, upon-a 


ic instrument, so vary the touch as to 
qualities of tone sufficiently diversified to 

















transform the piano into a veritable chamber orchestra. 
Besides, a composer writing a pianoforte duet’ would 
be aware of the difficulty experienced by the average 
performer in obtaining contrasted tone-colour from 
the same pianoforte; and would therefore seek to 
obtain effects of contrast by other means more suited 
to the mechanism..of the.instrument. Hence the 
above objection can only be said to apply to 
arrangements. ' 

A farther. objection on the ground of excessive 
sonority has-been urged by a class of individuals who 
have not inaptly been described as ‘‘ the old women 
of both sexes.” In the hands of purely mechanical 
performers the pianoforte duet may perhaps de- 
generate into a vehicle for extracting from a piano- 
forte the maximum of sound at the expense of the 
minimum of personal effort ; but all true musicians are 
keenly alive to the difference between power and 
noise, and are perfectly aware that pianissimo 
passages can be rendered just as delicately by two 
performers as by one only. 

Not only then are the objections urged against the 
pianoforte duet untenable and invalid, but it will be 
readily admitted upon careful consideration that this 
species of musical composition possesses facilities for 
performance greater than those enjoyed by almost 
any other kind of concerted music. Abundant proof 
of this fact is found in the cosmopolitan character of 
the pianoforte, and the ease with which excellent 
editions of the best pianoforte duets can be obtained, 
to say nothing of the large number of available 
pianists. If our amateut performers would occasion- 
ally combine to render pianoforte duets, the monotony 
of continuous solo-playing would be relieved, nervous 
performers would be afforded an opportunity for 
performance without excessive mental effort, a. mere 
love of personal display would be effectually checked, 
and there would be a hope of hearing either high-class 
original compositions for pianoforte duet or arrange- 
ments of the best orchestral and chamber music, 
which music—owing to force of circumstances—could 
not be presented in its original form. By the latter 
method, too, students would be able to yain a know- 
ledge of a vast store of music which otherwise they 
might not perhaps be able to hear. Nor is this the 
only educational advantage of the pianoforte duet, 
for its.practice must ever be regarded as one of the 
finest available methods for: securing on the part of 
pianoforte students accurate_time, rapid reading, and 
perfect exsemble, Even the limited amount of space 
assigned to each performer, which has often been 
objected to as cramping the execution, becomes a 
sure safeguard against the indulgence in violent and 
eccentric movements of the person, so common in this 
age of exaggeration and self-consciousness. Further, 
the pianoforte duet makes no greater demand upon 
the musical ability than does the pianoforte solo, with 
one important exception, viz. the imperative demand 
made by the former, in common with all other forms 
of concerted music; for the acquirément of a perfect 
ensemble, without which the most brilliant execution 
and finished expression will be of comparatively little 
value. 

Presuming the possession of all that is essential to 
the performance of a pianoforte duet as far as piano- 
forte and performers are concerned, the. next step 
will be to ascertain what quantity and quality of 
works are available for selection. Of really good 
original compositions for pianoforte duet, the number 
is smaller than might have been expected, considering 


the increase in power and effect afforded by a per- | 


formance @ guatre mains. We shall speak of these 
compositions in our next issue. 
(To be continued.) 
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URING the Christmas holidays concerts have 
been suspended, and the field has been 
occupied by the Pantomime and Poole’s 
Myriorama, which last has engaged the 

Colston Hall for some weeks past. The events to be 
chronicled in this letter are, though few in number, 
both important and interesting in character-—com- 
prismg a lecture by the Kev. H. R. Haweis, on 
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‘*Music and Morals,” the Annual Conference of the 
National Society of Professional Musicians, and the 
Annual Ladies’ Night of the Bristol: Madrigat Society. 

Mr. Haweis’s lecture was delivered in the Redland 
Park Hall on the evening of the 2nd ult., before a 
large and attentive audience. Dealing first with 
music as a recreation, he affirmed that unless some 
connection could be established between it and the 
moral life, music was not a fit object on which to 
spend much time or study, and this, he maintained 
was equally the case with regard to all other recrea- 
tions. They were not indeed always connected 
with the sphere of conduct, but such a connection 
was both possible and desirable. -After regretting at 
some length the dearth of good musical criticism, and 
showing how, in this respect, music still lags far 
behind the ‘arts of painting, poetry, and sculpture, 
Mr. Haweis proceeded to establish a chain of connec- 
tion between music and morals by means of the 
following:links :—1. Music is the language of emotion. 
2. Emotion is connected with thought. 3. Thought 
with action. 4. Action with the sphere of conduct. 
5. Conduct with morals. Thus he contended that 
a complete chain of connection existed between 
music and morals, which to some minds, even 


amongst musicians, appear to have no point of con- 


tact (adducing in support of the -last~ statement 


. several distinguished examples), but which he de- 


clared to be as indisputably linked as are the five 
fingers of a hand. During'the second. part of his 
lecture, Mr. Haweis gave illustrations of certain 
problems in musical sound, and, employing in turn a 
violin, a tuning fork, a piano, a gong, and a penny 
whistle, he analysed a note of music, amply demon- 
strating the difference between noise and music ; and 
finally giving the physical and metaphysical reasons 
for the effect of music upon the nervous system, 

The Victoria Large Room presented its usual 
crowded and brilliant appearance on the occasion of 
the annual ‘‘ Ladies’ Night ” of the Madrigal Society, 
which took place on the 16th ult. The concert was 
in every way a success, and the excellent singing of 
the choir was the more gratifying from the fact that, 
with the exception of four tenors who were called in 
to supply vacancies caused by the unavoidable absence 
of four members of the Society, no outside help was 
employed. The choir was as follows :—Trebles, 41 ; 
altos, 173 tenors, 26; basses, 28—total, 112. 

The programme included many old favourites, and 
two absolute novelties,—one a five-part madrigal, by 
Miss Lilian Blair-Oliphant, a well-written and effective 
little piece ; and a part-song by Miss Rosalind Ellicott, 
exhibiting considerable skill in part-writing. Both 
pieces pleased the audience, and encores were de- 
manded and given, the composer in each case 
acknowledging the compliment from her place in the 
audience. Some of the other selections which were 
particularly well sung were Pearsall’s ‘* Great God of 
Love,” Orlando Lassus’ ‘‘ Matona, lovely maiden,” 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hunting Song,” ‘‘ Sir Patric Spens,” 
Leslie’s ‘‘ Thine eyes so bright,” Marenzio’s “‘ Lady, 
see,” and Dr. King’s ‘‘ Music, when soft voices die,” 
which last was given for the first time at a ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Night.” The boys’ voices were clear and bright, and 
the parts were well balanced, and the pitch was, on 
the whole, good. A slight straining was occasionally 
apparent in some of the parts, but there was but little 
room for criticism throughout the evening ; and Mr. 
Rootham deserves warm congratulations upon the 
result of his painstaking endeavours. 

A series of organ recitals is being given in the 
Church of St.. Mary Redcliffe, by Mr. Lawson, the 
organist of the church. 

Mr. Augustus Simmons’s Annual Ballad Concert 
took place at the Colston Hall on the 14th ult, The 
vocalists were Miss Jessie Royd, Miss Clara Butt, 
Mr. E. T. Morgan, and Mr. Montague Worlock ; 
and the instrumentalists, Mr. and Miss Carrington. 
Two new songs for tenor and bass, by Mr. G. Riseley, 
were sung by Mr. Morgan and Mr. Worlock respec- 
tively, and accompanied by the composer. 

The various Choral Societies and the Society of 
Instrumentalists have resumed their weekly rehearsals 
with renewed vigour after the Christmas recess, and 
next month we hope to be able to report that great 
progress has been made in the important works which 
are in course of preparation for concerts to be given 
in the spring. 
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kK. GORTON’S subscription concert at 

the Rotunda, Cheltenham, on the 15th 

of December, was rendered especially 

attractive by the engagement of Mr. 

Harold and Miss Ethel Bauer, who were tumultu- 
ously applauded by a crowded audience. 

The concert opened with the Kreutzer Sonata, and 
included pianoforte and violin pieces by Bach, 
Chopin, 1Aszt, Schumann, etc. 

Mr. Ilarold and Miss Ethel Bauer have often been 
referred to in these and other columns, They are 
now being joined in their musical performances by 
their younger sister Winifred. The trio appeared 
at two concerts in the Public Hall on the 26th 
and 27th of Decembér, and received enthusiastic 
ipplause. Of special interest was Bach’s Concerto in 
1) minor for two violins and piano, performed in a 
masterly manner by Mr. Harold, Miss Bauer, and 
Miss Winifred Bauer. -The piano solos by Miss 
Bauer, including Chopin, Liszt, etc., were immensely 
applauded. Mr. Harold Bauer's solos on the violin, 
hy Wieniawski, Svendsen, Le Clair, ete, evoked 
irresistible encores, which were responded to by per- 
formances of pieces not included in the programme. 
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HE fifth popular concert in the Vic toria Hall, Hanley, 
attracted a large audience, ‘he performers were the 
Hanley and Shelton Philharmonic Society, and Mr. 
Peace, the well-known organist. 

On January 9 the Burslem Tonic Sol-Fa Choir gave*what 
proved to be by far the best performance of ‘‘ The Messiah ' 
ever heard in North Staffordshire. The Victoria Hall, Hanley, 
was engaged for the purpose, but so great was the demand for 
the tickets that a room twice the size could, no doubt, have been 
jilled. ‘The fact goes to show that the greatest drawback to the 

ultivation of musical art in the Pottery towns is the want of a 
hall sufficiently large to allow of the price of admission being low 
enough to suit the pockets of the working-classes, who are the 
chief supporters of matters musical in the district. As it was, 
however, an audience of nearly 3000 people were enabled to 
hear the oratorio. The soloists were Mrs. Mary Davies, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Charles Banks, and Mr. W. H, Brereton, 
the chorus numbered 270 voices. Mr. F, Vetter was the 
leader of a band of 40 musicians, among whom were a number of 
local players. Mr. W. Sherratt played the organ accompani- 
ments, and the whole was conducted by Mr. W. Docksey. ‘The 
latter gentleman, under whose able training the Burslem Choir 
has obtamed more than local reputation, is about to sever his 
connection with that body, having undertaken the duties of 
teacher of singing to the Bradford Board Schools. As men- 
tioned before, the performance of the oratorio was excellent. 
Ihe various choruses were sung with almost equal perfection. 
The voices were clear and fresh throughout; the sopranos and 
cenors reaching the high notes with perfect ease, and the con- 
traltos and basses displaying great power and fulness of tone. 
The prouunciation of the words was, moreover, an example which 
other kindred societies would do well to follow, In short, it 
would be hard to imagine a more satisfactory performance, and 
the chow thoroughly deserved the very flattering encomiums 
passed upon them by Mrs. Mary Davies and Madame Patey 
the latter stating that only once (in the Albert Hall) had she 
heard the choruses of *‘ The Messiah” so grandly sung. As 
regards the principals, their several performances were excellent. 
Mrs, Mary Davies sang with her usual taste and deep feeling. 
Her rendering of “1 know that my Redeemer liveth” was 
most pathetic, and delighted her hearers. Madame Patey was 
in exvellent voice, and her dramatic singing aroused the utmost 
enthusiasm. Mr. Banks, although apparently suffering from a 
old, was throughout successful ; and Mr. Brereton's spirited 
inging proved him to be a soloist of the highest rank. 

Pantomimes having fortunately become a thing of the past in 
North Staffordshire, theatre-goers have the advantage at this 

season of hearing a better class of productions. Atthe Hanley 
theatre Royal, on January 6, Gilbert and Sullivan's ever- 
popular ‘* Mikado” and “ Yeomen of the Guard” commenced 

fortnight’s engagement, and drew crowded houses nightly ; 
whilst at the Queen's Theatre, Longton, “ Dorothy" was per. 
formed, 


The siath Popular Concert was given on January 13. The 


wrtistes were Miss Mary Tunnicliffe, contralto; Mr. Herbert 
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Thorndike, bass; Miss Kate Chaplin, solo violin; Miss Mabel 
Chaplin, solo violoncello ; Miss Nellie Chaplin, solo pianoforte ; 
and Mr. R. E, Parker, a local player of repute, solo organ. An 
excellent programme was gone through. 

Mr. George Grossmith, the comedidn, was d to 
give his humorous musical recital in Hanley, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and Stoke-upon-Trent, commencing on January 16. 
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'T the “Cook Memorial” Hall a concert was given on the 
the 4th ult. in aid of the Railway Servants’ Benevolent 
Institution and -Orphanage at Derby.’ The honorary 

vocalists were Dr. Bremner, Messrs. -Clarke, J. J. Curtis, 
Groves, Henshaw, W. B, Pearson, W. F. Quinn, and Thomp- 
son. Deputy-Mayor Alderman E. Wood, J.P., occupied the 


chair, The hall was densely crowded. 


On the 12th, Mr. J. G. Gamble and party gave a concert at 
the Sanvey Gate Mission Hall; the programme consisted of 
carefully-selected and well-rendered vocal and instrumental 


music, 


LocaL Distincrion—Trinity CoLiece, Lonvon.—Herr 
Reichter's pupil, J. A. M*Turk, was awarded the gold medal. 
Professor C. E. Birch’s pupil, Miss Dorothy Nora Rankin, 
silver medal for excellence in pianoforte playing at the exami- 
nation that took place in Leicester on the 26th and 27th of 
November. 


Mr, J. A. Apcock offers £20 in prizes to be won by the 
best local talent in vocal and instrumental music. The com- 
petition takes place‘on the 18th February at the Temperance 
Hall. Mr. F, Marshall Ward will officiate as judge. 


Tur Leicester Philharmonic Society gave an artistic render- 
ing of ** The Messiah” at the Témperance Hall on the r3th, 
Handel's masterpiece proving a great draw, and evoking the 
enthusiasm of a well-filled hall, Of the soloists, Miss Annie 
Dent, soprano, rendered ‘“ Rejoice greatly” and ‘‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth” in good style; Miss A, Jelley beyond 
doubt carrying off the honours of the evening with her rich and 


deep contralto, ‘He shall feed his flock” and “He was - 


despised,” the latter being a thoroughly artistic interpretation. 
Mr. A. Page sang the tenor solos, “ Every Valley” and ‘f But 
thou didst not leave,” in capital style, and received hearty 


applause. Mr. R. C, Allen’s bass solos were well sung, but his | 


voice was hardly powerful enough for ‘‘ Why do the Nations,” 
Mr. Allen sang to much better advantage in ‘‘ The, people that 
walked.” The choruses were ,magnificently rendered. Mr. 
J. Herbert Marshall, musical director, and Mr. H. B. Ellis, 
F.C.O., honorary conductor of the Society, are to be highly 
congratulated on their success. Mr. R. H. Craven officiated 
at the organ. 


Leicester New Musicat Society. 
day the 30th inst. 
M. Hardy, Miss A. Morris, Mr. Hobery Haggard, Mr. Lucas 
Williams (leader), Mr. J. Kilby (honorary accompanist), Mr. 
W. H. Scott (honorary conductor), Mr. C. Hancock, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon. B. SAMUEL, 
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VERY effective programme was presented at Messrs. 
Harrison's second concert on November 26, when much 
interest was excited in the lovers of violin music by the 

appearance of two such stars as M. ‘Tivadar Nachez and M. 
Johannes Wolff; needless to add that the performance of two 
movements from Bach's Concerto in D minor for two violins was 
a great treat, while the solos of the two accomplished execu- 
tants were equally irreproachable. The pianist of the evening 
was Signor Luigi Arditi, and the vocalists were Mesdames 
Nordica and Hope Glenn, Misses Macintyre and Eleanor 
Rees, Mr. Orlando Harley and Signor Foli, whose delivery of 
Mendelssohn's well-known ‘‘1 am a Roamer” met with the 
usual encore. 

Mr. J. Millar Craig's Glasgow Select Choir revisited the 
Town Hall on November 28th, on the ocrasion of the Annual 
Scotch Concert given under the auspices of the Birmingham 
Scottish Soeiéty, and repeated their success of last year. The 
humour thrown into their rendering of such part-songs as ‘‘ The 
Auld Man he cam o'er the lea was simply irresistible, while 
the perfection of their training was shown in compositions of so 
different a character as Stevens’ ‘“‘ Cloud-capt Towers.” 

On the same evening Madame Agnes Miller gave the first 
concert of her present series at the Masonic Hall. Qn this 
occasion the usual quartet party was absent, the programme 
containing only the names of Madame Miller and Herr Ludwig 
Straus, who gave in first-rate style a very interesting recital of 
violin and pianoforte music. The most noticeable of the pieces 
for performance was Brahms’ Sonata in D minor, first produced 
in England*at a concert given by Miss Fanny Davies on May 


Handel's oratorio of | 
‘«Jephtha” was performed at the Temperance Hall on Thurs: , 
The principal vocalists engaged were Miss | 
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garian Dances, as arranged for violin and. pianofi 
Jéachim, admirably played by Herr Seen ae ape: 
Mendelssohn's “ Songs without words,” given with the most : 
charming taste \and expression by Madame Miller: The 
Shinner Quartett appear at the-next concert, which take, 
place on February the 6th. 

A very interesting programme was presented at Mr and 

Madame Oscar Pollack’s fourth annual concert ; Wagner 
“* Tannhiiuser " overture, arranged as a piano quartett (for : 
hands on two pianos), being given: as the first item of a 
selection, which also inctuded trios for piano, violin, and yj 
cello by Gounod and Carl Reinecke, solos for the violin and 
violoncello, capitally played by Messrs, Fred. Ward and Joseph 
Owen, and songs by Mme. Oscar Pollack and Mr, Rechab 
| Taudy, who also joined in a duet, ‘‘Come, let us sail,” by 
| Mazzoni. Mr. (rervase Cooper also gave a fine rendering of 

F, Schubert’s ‘‘ Die Allmacht.” ' 

Under the conductorship of the composer a very fine 
ance of Dr. Heap’s clever cantata, “The Maid of Astolat,” 
was given at the Town Hall on December the oth. — The 
libretto, written by the late Desmond Ryan, tells the story of 
the “‘lily maid” from her first. meeting with Sir Lancelot to 
her death, and concludes with a solemn dirge sung after the 
dismal barge has brought the body of Elaine to the court of 
King Arthur. The soloists were Mrs. Hutchinson, who 
originally created the part of Elaine, and who repeated her 
former successes ; Miss Emilie Lloyd, whose impersonation of 
Queen Guinevere suffered nothing in comparison with that of 
Madame Trebelli ; Messrs. Orlando Harley, D. Harrison, and 
W. Evans. The choruses were intrusted toa carefully-trained 
body of some four hundred voices, and the instrumentation 
received every advantage at the hands of an, unusually fine 
orchestra, whose performance. of one, number--a processional 
march in the tournament scene-was s9 effective that an encore 
was insisted on. Space forbids a lengthened account of Dr, 
Heap’s fine work, but mention must be made of the fine chorus, 
** See, on the flood a sombre barge is borne ;" of the pathetic 
song addressed by Elaine to Lancelot, ‘ Flies fluttering to thy 
breast a wounded dove,” and of the dramatic scena for tenor, 
“ Why beats with rapturous thrill this heart?” 

Another work by one of our leading native composers was 
heard at the Town Hall on the occasion of the Festival Choral 
Society’s concert, when Dr. Stanford's ‘‘ Revenge” was per- 
formed in addition to Gounod’s ‘ Messe Solennelle” and 
Mendelssohn's “‘ First Walpurgis Night,” a triad of gems which 
should have.attracted a much larger audience. The soloists— 
Mme. Clara Samuell, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and Mr. Watkin Mills— 
acquitted themselves to the full according to their reputations, 
and the chorus and orchestra were alike irreproachable under 
the direction of their veteran conductor, Mr. Stockley. It is 
| much to be regretted that choral concerts of the highest class 
do not obtain more support at the hands of a public who appar. 
ently care for nothing save ‘ popular” concerts at “ popular” 


| Prices; the quality of the entertainment provided heing, asa 


rule, quite a secondary consideration. 

Mr. Cellier’s charming comic opera of “‘ Doris ” attracted good 
audiences during ‘its short visit to the Theatre Royal, where it 
was followed by the ever-popular ‘‘ Falka,” and the Prince of 
Wales ‘Theatre has been visited by ‘‘ Carina ;” while the little 
folks, not-to be left out in the cold, have had three perform- 
ances of the “‘ Pirates of Penzance” all to themselves at the 
Five Ways Grammar School, principals, supers, chorus — in 
fact, all concerned, save the conductor and stage - manager, 
being juveniles. “Small, however, as the performers were, it 
was a big success in évery way, both the singing and acting 
reflecting great credit alike on the children and on those who so 
successfully trained them, and Messrs. F. Julien, T. Faces, and 
J. W. Humphries must have felt gratified at the enthusiastic 


| acknowledgment of the result of their exertions. 


Other concerts have been given by the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Musical Guild, the Birmingham Choral and Orchestral 
Association, and others at the Town Hall ; and a very success- 
ful concert was given, under the direction of Mr. Astley Lang- 
ston, at the Moseley and Balsall Heath Institute on December 
the 6th, the programme of which jncluded Macfarren’s “‘ May: 
day,” etc. - Vocalists—-Miss Lilian Mills and Mr. R. Harry 
Nicholls. R. B. Banviyell. 
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TELEGRAMS of a most affectionate kind were 
exchanged between the deposed Emperor of Braal 
and one of the reigning kings of song, Roberto 
Stagno. The Emperor telegraphed to the tenor:— 
“Votre régne, artiste superbe, a duré plus. que-le 
mien. Mais que soit faite la volonté du ciel. Je 
vous remercie de m’avoir donné la faculté de com 
prendre et de yoir en avant.” Thé singer put his 
magnificent villa of Mergellina at the disposal of 
Dom Pedro, should the latter decide to come to 











gth, and the programme also included three of Brahms’ Hun- 





Italy. 
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A SOLDIER’S SONG. 


WORDS BY MUSIC BY 


C.FLAVELL HAYWARD. EDWARD ELGAR. 
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Ghe fRagaszine of PRufiv. 


Is the handsomest of its Class and the only really Popular 
Musical Periodical. 
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The “Magazine of Music’ 1s Arist. 


Music may fitly call in the assistance of the sister arts. A fine quality of paper, new 
types, ornamental headlines and capitals are used, and it contains a Series of finely 
executed Portraits of the Musicians of to-day. 


The “Magazine of Music’ ts lnstructve. 


Papers on Technique and the various Departments of Musical Theory are contributed 
by recognised authorities. Space is devoted to solving the difficulties of students 
of music. Instruction and salient criticism will assist them in their work, while 
reviews, and some account of the Literature of Music, will open up new fields 
of thought. 


The “Magazine of Music’ 1s Entertaining. 


Much is given of the Curious and Personal in the History of the Art, and to ‘the 
imagination of the youthful, the Romance of Musical Literature is unfolded in 
Song and Story. There are many columns of Chit-Chat, Staccato Notes on 
Current Events, and Gossipy News. 


The “Magazine of Mustc’ 1s a Compendium of the Music 
of the Year. 


Constant watchfulness is given to the Progress of Music, and considerable space is 
devoted to the Reports of Musical Events, to Criticism, and Analysis of New 
Works. There are also able articles from practised pens on phases of the musical 
life that constantly occur. 


The “Magazine of Music’ ts a Repertoire of New Music. 


Music by the living Masters of Songcraft, and Compositions for the Piano, add 


attractiveness to its pages. Interesting from cover to cover. 
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